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New Life Business (nett) 
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recommend their friends to join us. Our low expenses of manage- 
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The aristocrat 


| 
Why Support the of the shaving 
Bible Society ? Stand . .— | 


WOH A 











| There are ten million, five hundred and 

_ fifty-two thousand, two hundred and eighty- 
four reasons why you should give all the 

|help you can to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


| During 1931-32, the number of Bibles, 

| Testaments and Portions of Scripture sent | 
out amounted to 10,552,284, and each one 

| of these constitutes a plea why those who 
believe that the Bible ought to be placed in 

| the hands of every man, woman and child 

| born into the world should support the | 

| Bible Society. 


_ If so much was accomplished in the year 

| that is past, what about the coming year ? 

Every blade, without exception, is 

guaranteed to shave to your satis- 

faction. See the printed guarantee 
in every packet, 


Why not start the New Year well by making | 
_ a gift to the Bible Society that its great work 
| may go on? 
Gifts will be grutefully received and acknowledged by 
| the Secretaries, 
| BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
; 7 Sole Manufacturers 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Stee! Works, SHeFrie.o, 11 
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BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
Obtainable from usual suppliers 

















DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


For 66 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been 

welcoming the Nation’s orphan and destitute little 

ones, and in that period they have admitted 113,000 

boys and babies. 5 on an average come in daily, 
‘8,300 now being supported. 


By Appointment. 
Carr's Table Water Biscuits > a Will you send 


dno rec endation to a secs 
ee, A NEW YEAR GIFT 
equally renowned. They are 


de by the fi ith over 
one hundred years’ exper QLADE ONLY BY 10 a 


—_— in the art of Biscuit 

making. 

Ft pte SE ? ‘'S to feed one child for ten days ? 

Stores in the U.S.A. Agents : ° 

ulius Wile Sons & Co., 10 25,000 meals have to be supplied DAILY. 

ubert Street, New York. 

© Ga : CARLISLE Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
308 > ex gt N Fund” and_ crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 

ENGLAND 22 Barnardo House Ste pney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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BRITISH WRITING PAPER, 
FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance. 


Your Stationery expresses yourself. 

-eople of taste choose \Vatpore Crus because its 
exquisite surface and firm finish make writing a 
pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 
their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showing 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge with 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 





FAME 


JACOBSEN, WELCH & CO. LIMITED, 


NEWTON MILL, HYDE, CHESHIRE. 



































He writes: “Why is it 
that BARNEYS never 
varies? Always the 
same excellent flavour” 


“ May I congratulate you on blending such an excelent 

5 * tobacco. I have been smoking Barneys for thirteen 
‘years, and have always derived the greatest pleasure 
“and satisfaction from my pipe. 

“Why ts at that Barneys never varies? Always the 

“same excellent flavour. In my humble opinion 

“ Barneys is the best Tobacco procurable. Again con- 

“gratulating you and wishing Barneys the popularily 

“at deserves.” 

(The original letter from a Guildford smoker can be inspected.) 
“Tt is the best Tobacco procurable,” he goes on to say. 
We have been making Tobacco long enough, and so many 
different brands at that, to know that Barneys, obviously, 
cannot suit everyone. Yet in his letter is revealed the 
reason why Barneys has grown from a local Edinburgh 
sale to World-wide fame inside a score of years: 


Barneys was born good, and that initial 
goodness has been honestly maintained. 


Barneys goodness, never varying, year in, year out, explains why 
men write these letters of praise, all of them spontaneous expres- 
sions of appreciation .. . explains why smokers send thousands 
of miles for supplies of Barneys, even where local Tobaccos 
have been obtainable for a fraction of its cost. 

To inherent Barneys goodness is added the blessing of 
* EverFresH” protection. Barneys is packed in a Container 
which is seamless, solderless and airless. When that Tin is 
sealed, the Tobacco inside is as perfect for smoking as it can 
be. This “ EverFresu” Tin maintains that same perfection 
of condition for as long as the vacuum seal is intact. Wherever 
you buy Barneys you get it fresh—Factory-fresh. 


u-a/ 


No other method of oe 

Tobacco can ensure the same 

degree of freshness as_ the 

“ EverFresu” Tin, and all 

three Barneys strengths are 

packed this way. Barneys is medium 

and suits most smokers. Parsons Pleasure is = " 
for gentler palates and the beginner-with-the- 
pipe. Punchbowle is Barneys full-strength, 
vigorous, yet cool, and utterly ser 


Home Price: 1 oz. 











(184) John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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An open letter to the Right Hon. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald ik 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
Sir: 


P.C., M.P. 





You are hailed as one of our greatest Prime Ministers — you are 

leading the world to disarmament and peace. Under your guidance the Nation, 
united and strong, is going forward with renewed confidence . . . and because the 
advance of Empire is so closely linked to the progress of industry, I venture to 
call your attention to our great step forward—the Kensitas Greater Service Plan. 
It breaks away from the tradition common among manufacturers of 


including cards and inserts of little or no value in packets of cigarettes. 
too, have in the past been at fault. 


But now, in place of these things, 
the highest value and utility—wireless—gramophones—silverware—china and 
finest books. 


Pp 
We, 
KENSITAS INCLUDE 5 CERTIFICATES — exchangeable for articles of 
glass—sports equipment—toys—and a magnificent library of the world’s 


by 
Kensitas use the very finest Virginia tobacco subjected to the Kensitas 
Private Process which removes certain impurities, and makes Kensitas mild 
and satisfying. 


What Britain needs is greater value for every farthing spent. Now more - 
than ever Kensitas fill that need with their Greater Service Plan. It is 
our contribution toward the courageous task which you, our Prime Minister, 
face on behalf of all Britons. 

I an, Sir, 


be 
Your obedient servant, 
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PS. Kensitas are mila 








p-p. J. Wix & Sons, Ltd. 
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News of the Week 


R. DE VALERA’S surprise decision on a dissolution 
is an obvious stroke of political strategy, natural 
and legitimate enough in all the circumstances. De- 
pendent still for his majority in the Dail on the seven 
Labour votes, and seeing Labour support alienated by 
his determination to proceed with part, at any rate, 
of the projected Civil Service cuts, the President of the 
Council may well have considered that his only choice lay 
between defeat and dissolution. More important than that 
was the favourable reception given to the two projects 
put forward separately last week by Senator Vincent 
and Mr. Alfred Byrne, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, for 
the fusion into a single organization of the various 
anti-Republican forces in Ireland. This would include, 
primarily, of course, Mr. Cosgrave’s Cumann na nGaedheal 
and Mr. Frank MacDermot’s Farmers’ League, but if the 
proposed fusion develops, they would no doubt be joined 
by many thousands of electors who voted for Mr. de 
Valera last year mainly in accordance with the swing 
of the pendulum, and a good many thousand more who 
did not vote last time at all but realize to-day the economic 
effect the policy of the present Government is having 
on the country. 
* * * x 
Republic or Commonwealth ? 

Mr. de Valera’s obvious aim was to get an election in 
before the opposition forces could reorganize on a joint 
At the same time, it is clearly all to his interest 
to dissolve before the impending budget, which will 
advertise, as nothing else could, the financial consequences 
of eleven months of Fianna Fail administration. As 
for party programmes, Mr. Cosgrave has already defined 
his platform: the development of trade on sound and 
normal lines on the basis of an understanding with the 
British Government. But, in fact, detailed programmes 
matter little. It is certain that the election will, in fact, 
be fought on the question of Republicanism, though 


basis. 


whether Mr. de Valera will go so far as to demand a 
mandate for secession is more doubtful. At any rate, he 
will ask for a free hand and the anti-British appeal will, 
no doubt, be his strongest asset. Prediction about results 
is idle. The election is likely to be fierce and bitter, and 
there is already talk of intimidation by the Irish Repub- 
lican army and possible clashes between that body and 
the Army Comrades’ Association. Whatever the issue, 
unless it be so close as to paralyse whichever party 
just wins, it will be fraught with momentous consequences 
for Ireland. 
* * * at 

Mr. Cosgrave's Assets 

Two factors should tell in favour of the constitutional 
parties. Elections in the Irish Free State are under 
Proportional Representation, so that the success of de 
Valera candidates as result of the splitting of the vote 
between the Cosgrave and MacDermot parties is con- 
siderably reduced. And at the same time Mr. Cosgrave 
is able to hold out the definite prospect of the reopening 
to Irish produce of the British market, not merely on 
the old terms but with the advantages Ireland might 
have secured at Ottawa if the oath and annuity con- 
troversy had not precluded any negotiations at all 
between the two countries there. A constitutional 
government would, of course, have to settle the annuity 
question before commercial negotiations could be begun, 
but that would cause no difficulty and little delay. The 
British Government has never been much concerned 
with anything but the principle. The actual financial 
settlement could be arranged in a couple of hours. Mr. 
Cosgrave probably has clearer assurances on that point 
than he can quote on election platforms. But in spite 
of all that, it has always to be remembered that Ireland 
is a country where normal rules do not apply, and factors 
that in ordinary cases would infallibly lead to certain 
results may in Ireland lead to something quite different. 
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Mr. Roos and General Smuts 

The temporary lull in the political controversy in 
South Africa has ended with a speech by Mr. Tielman 
Roos at Pretoria on Wednesday, and personal contact 
between Mr. Roos and General Smuts is likely to be 
established early next week, when both leaders are 
expected to be in Capetown. On the whole, the prospects 
of an accommodation between the two are improving, 
for Mr. Roos seems to be less disposed to push General 
Smuts on one side and try and secure the South African 
Party without its chief. As is pointed out elsewhere 
in this issue, there is no reason why General Smnts and 
his followers should make a bad bargain with Mr. Roos 
now when they believe victory to be certain for them 
in any case at next year’s election. On the other hand, 
it would obviously suit them better to get the Government 
out now by a satisfactory deal with Mr. Roos than to 
wait twelve months and more. Whether the new leader’s 
latest speech, with its proposals for State lotteries and 
premium bonds, will commend itself to General Smuts 
is a little doubtful. However that may be, steps decisive 
one way or the other are likely to be taken within the 
next week. Union between the Roos faction and the 
South African Party on a non-racial platform would 
be worth a great deal, though there would still be the 
larger native question in the background. 

* * * * 

Our Pledges in Kenya 

The questions raised by the Kenya gold find are 
discussed at length and with authority on a later page. 
The issue has been confused by the inferences not un- 
reasonably drawn from an answer given by the Colonial 
Secretary in the House of Commons on December 20th. 
The statement then made appeared at first sight satis- 
factory, and was generally considered so. Everything 
hangs, however, on the interpretation given to the 
word ‘‘ temporary ” as applied to the conditions created 
by the revised ordinance regarding the native reserves, 
and new light has now been thrown on that. In view of 
the fact that prospecting leases, running for as long as 
twenty-five years or more, appear to have been granted 
already, it is absurd to term the disturbance thus created 
as merely temporary. The substitution of financial 
compensation for compensation in land in the case of the 
displaced native is utterly unsatisfactory and can only 
lead to the demoralization of the natives evicted. The 
little information that has come through from Kenya 
makes it manifest that a great deal more information is 
needed. ‘The revised Kenya ordinance is not effective 
till it receives the Colonial Seeretary’s sanction, and it is 
quite imperative that such sanction should be withheld 
till opportunity has been given for full discussion in the 
House of Commons. This country’s pledges towards the 
natives are deeply involved and the affair is not one of 
gold but of honour. 

x * * 


Japan South of the Wall 

The seizure of Shanhaikwan by Japanese troops is 
profoundly disturbing from many points of view. It 
is an evidence of the continued tension in every region 
abutting on Manchuria. It gives Japan for the first 
time since the evacuation of Shantung a footing 
south of the Great Wall. It lends colour to the 
persistent rumours of Japanese designs on the whole 
of North China. And it is a sinister comment on the 
deterrent effect of the conversations now in 
at Geneva. As usual there is a violent conflict of 
evidence as to how the affair started, each side 
vehemently accusing the other of being responsible, 
but the end of it is, as at Mukden, that the Japanese 


progress 


troops remain in possession of a Chinese town—so far, 
that is, as the town has not been destroyed. 
* * * * 

Japan’s ultimate aims north and south of the Wall 
are not yet clear, but all the indications are that she 
will pursue them methodically, completely indifferent 
to everything that has so far happened at Geneva. 
That is not surprising, for the League has not yet 
nerved itself to go even so far as to endorse the Lytton 
Commission’s studiously mild strictures on what Japan 
has done in Manchuria. The Assembly’s Committee of 
Nineteen meets again next week, and despite all the 
efforts that may be made to achieve further delays 
under the name of conciliation, one concrete question, 
whether agreement on the non-recognition of Manchukuo 
is to be recorded, may be definitely forced to a decision. 
At present the League States, our own chief among 
them, refuse to take their stand by the Covenant, 
because they fear the effect on Japan. And Japan 
consolidates Manchukuo and captures Shanhaikwan. 

* * * * 
The South Indian Church 

The soundest comment 
the columns of The Times and elsewhere, on the 
Church Union movement in South India is Canon 
Streeter’s blunt declaration, in reply to some of his 
Oxford colleagues, that the Western canonists and 
Eastern theologians of long ago are not to be invoked 
as judges in a case which corresponds te nothing in 
their experience. The plain fact is that Christianity is 
making headway in India, and that, in the belief of 
the Protestant missionaries and the Indian Christian 
leaders, such as the Bishops who were recently welcomed 
here, and the Indian Presbyterians and Baptists, a 
union of their churches in South India is not merely 
essential to the prosperity of their work, but the proper 
and natural translation into practice of the common 
gospel they all have been preaching. It is a develop- 
ment immensely interesting, immensely important and 
immenscly stimulating. Many Anglo-Catholics would find 
it hard to identify themselves with such a movement in this 
country, but it is not too much to ask them to let the 
South Indian development work itself out unhindered, 

. * * * * 
A Food Crisis in Russia 

Reports from various quarters, including the latest 
memorandum of the Birmingham — University 
investigators into economic conditions in Russia, lay 
stress on the food difliculties in the Soviet Union. 
That there is some truth in them is clear; how much 
it is hard to estimate. There has been no agricultural 
development comparable with the industrial develop- 
ment, which by drawing off workers from the country 
to the towns has left a relatively smaller rural population 
to feed a relatively larger urban population. Under 
proper organization there should be no difficulty about 
that in a country like Russia, with its potential export 
surplus of wheat and other cereals, but there have been 
a good many breakdowns in the collective farm system, 
sustained discontent on the part of the peasants 
with the terms on which the State takes over their 
produce, and a great many hitches in distribution. 
But all this means no more than that a good deal of 
Russia will go hungry. Those who see in it either the 
seeds of a revolt against the system or a general break- 
down of the system are quite certainly wrong. The 
system is failing badly at points, and Russians by the 
million feel the effect of the failure. But the Russian 
is inured to suffering, and his capacity for it is almost 
infinite. Neither in town nor in country is the Stalin 
régime threatened by a food shortage. 
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Technocracy 

All America is talking of some strange thing called 
* technocracy,” authorship of which is claimed by 
Mr. Howard Scott. The new technocrats, led by 
Mr. Scott and his fellow-engineers and scientists connected 
with Columbia University, have left all recent shorter- 
working-week evangelists far behind. They urge that 
the rapid advance of technology has made our social 
and economic systems obsolete. North America, they 
say, could provide for all her needs in a four-day week 
with a four-hour day. But she must first abolish the 
existing price system and substitute payment in “ energy 
certificates,” thus removing unemployment and ushering 
in the millennium. “ Technocracy ” seems to have 
influenced in some degree Mr. Hoover’s research 
committee of five hundred experts. For, in their report 
on the need for drastic economic and social reform, 
they recommend a five-day week with a six-hour day, 
unemployment insurance thinly disguised, and a better 
distribution of income, which are all in line with 
* technoeracy.” The thesis demands examination. 


* * * * 


A Hospital Problem 

There is often something poignant about the out- 
patients’ department of a great hospital (as one of Miss 
Ruth Draper’s incomparable sketches testifies) and the 
special King Edward’s Hospital Fund committee that has 
just reported on methods in these departments, and in 
particular on the time of waiting involved, has not worked 
in vain. Evidence was given of some cases (admittedly 
rare) in which patients have been kept waiting six hours 
or more, and often enough when the period was far shorter 
the accommodation was gravely inadequate, and what 
inay be mere inconvenience to persons in normal health 
can involve real strain and hardship to those who ex 
hypothesi are not. The committee is not very definite in 
its-proposals for reform, the most practical being that as 
many patients as possible should be referred to general 
practitioners for treatment. That, of course, raises 
jinancial questions for the patient. Out-patient treat- 
ment, or its equivalent elsewhere, is of increasing import- 
ance in days when a new emphasis is rightly laid on 
preventive medicine, and with the voluntary hospitals 
overstrained as they are to-day, the question might with 
advantage be made the subject of further investigation 
yet. The present committce has done useful work in 
exploring the problem, but it has by no means solved it. 

* * x * 

Russian Timber 

All who hold that trade and politics are best kept 
apart will note with satisfaction that English timber 
importers have again made a contract with the Soviet 
for a year’s supply of Russian timber. The policy of 
contracting for a maximum amount at a fixed price 
was unwelcome to the Soviet when it was first proposed 
some years ago, but it has admittedly worked out to 
the benefit of all parties. The supply of Russian timber 
has been adjusted to the demand, so that the market 
for both Russian and non-Russian timber has been 
steadied, and no question of “ dumping” could arise. 
Last year’s import was restricted to 450,000 standards 
at about £10 a standard delivered at an English port. 
This year’s maximum import will, it is said, be sub- 
stantially less—perhaps no more than 400,000 standards 

as the building trades are depressed. In any case, 
Russia will be only supplying part of the soft wood 
that we import from Northern Europe. Her Scandinavian 
competitors are free to make their own terms for the 
rest. Meavwhile the proposed barter deal between 
Canada and Russia hangs fire. 


Oo, 
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The Totalisator Problem 

The interim report of the Royal Commission on 
Lotteries and Sweepstakes has been signed, and should 
be published early next week. We may be content 
to wait that short time for its findings, merely noting 
that according to rumour the Commission has come 
down more heavily against the totalisator on dog-racing 
tracks than most forecasts had suggested. There can, 
of course, be no question of allowing dog-race totes 
any privileges which horse-race totes do not enjoy, 
but the argument for putting the two on the same 
footing is, as we pointed out last week, strong, in spite 
of the radical differences between the conditions under 
which horse-racing and dog-racing respectively are 
varried on. That means, primarily, that the dog-race 
tote must not be, as it has been hitherto, a source of 
profit to the company owning the track. In that case 
the company might think the totalisator not worth 
continuing, in which case the problem would solve itself. 
If, on the other hand, it was continued, interesting and 
rather difficult questions regarding the disposal of the 
profits would arise. The Commission’s conclusions 
on these and similar points should give both the 
Home Secretary and the general public ample food for 
reflection. 

* * * * 


National Gallery Loans 

Sir Philip Sassoon, the new chairman of the National 
Gallery Trustees, is reported by the Daily Telegraph to 
favour a more generous loan policy. A certain number of 
the Gallery’s less important pictures have for many 
years past been lent to provincial galleries. But it has long 
been felt by art-lovers out of London that more of the 
nation’s pictures, to whose preservation they contribute 
as taxpayers, might well be shown from time to time in 
the well-equipped public galleries of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds and other great cities. The demand is all the more 
insistent now that far fewer pictures are shown at any 
one time on the walls of the National Gallery and far 
more are relegated to the cellars. It is surely desirable 
that good pictures which can be safely transported— 
excluding, as Sir Philip Sassoon says, the old panel 
pictures which must not be exposed to risk—should 
be lent to the great provincial galleries and_ possibly 
even to the Dominions. 


* * * * 


Australia’s Victory 

Nothing in connexion with the Second Test Match at Mel- 
bourne, which Australia won by the comfortable margin of 
111 runs, was more remarkable than the low level of 
scoring that prevailed throughout. Of the four completed 
innings only one totalled more than 200, while not more 
than three individual scores of over fifty were recorded. 
The explanation naturally suggests itself that there 
was something wrong with the Melbourne wicket, but 
the cabled reports give little ground for any such assump- 
tion. Is it possible that the match foreshadows a change 
in the character of first-class cricket ? For years past 
the bat has beaten the ball, and nowhere more decisively 
than on the “ shirt-front ’’ wickets of Australia. Is the 
balance about to be redressed ? Is the bowler to come 
into his own again and bring the era of mammoth scores 
to an end? Let us hope so, though the English score in 
the First Test hardly supports the theory. The experts 
in “records” may lament, but all who love the 
game for its own sake will have good cause for satis- 


faction. Meanwhile, our tally with Australia stands at 
one all. Interest in the next match will be the more 
intense. 
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Preventive Justice 


HAT the result of Mr. Lansbury’s representations to 
the Prime Minister regarding ‘the case of Mr. Tom 
Mann and Mr. Emrhys Llewellyn is has not yet appeared, 
but it is well that public attention should thus have 
been called to the Mann case again by Mr. Lansbury’s 
journey north. It is a canon of English justice 
that every man should be assumed innocent till 
he is proved guilty, and while in certain circumstances 
there is something to be said for preventive measures, it 
is an unpleasant fact that at the present moment two men 
are undergoing imprisonment in Brixton Gaol who are not 
even—as the magistrate who tried the case pointed out— 
charged with having committed a crime. 

That, of course, is not the first and last word on the 
question. All the facts must be assembled and weighed 
before judgement is passed. And the relevant facts are 
these. Mr. Mann is treasurer and Mr. Llewellyn secretary 
of the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, the 
body which organized the so-called hunger-marches to 
London in October. That was a meaningless and futile 
form of demonstration, and serious disorder resulted 
from it; but there is pretty general evidence that with 
few exceptions the marchers themselves were not guilty 
of disorder, and there can be no suggestion that there is 
anything improper about the existence of the movement 
as such. The Government, however, soon after the 
October demonstrations (which incidentally did con- 
siderable harm to British credit abroad), took action 
against the leaders of the movement. Mr. Sidney Elias, 
its chairman, was charged with inciting to mutiny 
and sentenced at the Old Bailey to two years’ im- 


prisonment. Mr. Wal Hannington, described as organ- 
izer, was convicted at Bow Street and given three 


months. 

Two officials remained, Mr. Mann and Mr. Llewellyn. 
It must be regarded as significant that no charge was 
preferred against them, for it is an obvious assumption 
that if there had been ground for a charge the Government 
would at once have laid it. But in the middle of 
December the Public Prosecutor did move. On the 
18th of that month Mr. Mann and Mr. Llewellyn, having 
been arrested the previous day and released on bail, were 
called on at Bow Street to enter into recognizances and 
find a surety or sureties for their good behaviour and to 
keep the peace. Reasons were adduced by the prosecu- 
tion for preferring such a request, and the magistrate 
duly made the required order, the alternative in case 
of default being two months’ imprisonment. He care- 
fully explained that no criminal charge had been made 
against the defendants and that all that was in question 
was putting in force a preventive measure which had 
been part of the law from time immemorial. The 
defendants both declined to enter into recognizances 
or to find sureties, and they were accordingly removed to 
Brixton Prison, where they still are, condemned to 
remain there for two months, though charged with the 
commission of no crime or misdemeanour. 

That is a profoundly unsatisfactory situation, though 
not for the reasons that have been assigned in some 
quarters. ‘There course, no question of any 
fine, or even of any deposit of money at all. The man 
who enters into recognizances undertakes to forfeit a 
specified sum of money in case a particular offence is 
committed within a specified time (in this one twelve 
months). The sureties similarly guarantee (under pain 
of forfeit) that he will not commit the offence. No 
money at all is paid down so long as the undertaking is 
observed. Neither is it relevant to complain that the 


was, of 


proceedings were taken under a statute going back to ie 
King Edward III’s reign. Much of our common law 
is older than that, and the fact that an enactment has © 
stood the test of time is an argument in its favour, not | 
against it. Blackstone’s observations on this particular 
statute, 
“the means of preventing the commission of crimes and 
misdemesnors,” the classic commentator observes that 
“really it is an honour, and almost a singular one, to 
our English laws, that they furnish a title of this sort; 
since preventive justice is upon every principle of reason, 
of humanity, and of sound policy, preferable in all respeets 
to punishing justice.” If that general principle is 
admitted, though in fact arguments of some substance 
could be adduced against it, three questions present 
themselves in regard to the Mann case. Was there legal 
ground for exacting the undertaking? Were the 
prisoners justified in refusing it ? And was commitment 
to prison for two months a reasonable penalty for 
default ? 

The first question may be answered in the affirmative 
for the sake of argument. Under the statute the justices, 
says Blackstone, “ are empowered to bind over to good > 
behaviour towards the King and his people all them that 
be not of good fame wherever they may be found,” and 
the classes of persons who may be held to be not of good 
fame (including, inter alia, “such as sleep in the day 
and walk by night *’) are set out at length. The phrase 
gives, and was no doubt meant to give, the magistrate _ 
considerable latitude, and in this case Sir Chartres Biron 
apparently accepted the contention of the prosecution 
that the defendants, as officials of the National Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Movement, were indirectly responsible 
for the Daily Worker newspaper, and that certain articles 
in the Daily Worker were to be interpreted as incitements 
to disorder. Even on that assumption there was no crime | 
charged against Mann or Llewellyn. That being so, 
should the defendants have given the required under- 
taking—a mere undertaking to keep the peace—in which 
case nothing more would have been heard of the affair ? 
There is, of course, nothing unusual about the process of 
binding-over. It is a commonplace of every police-court 
in the kingdom, though it is usually—but by no means 
always—invoked in cases where a definite charge has 
been preferred. In spite of that it remains perfectly 
intelligible that men in the position of Mr. Mann and 
Mr. Llewellyn should say, “No. You have charged us 
with no offence. Till you do charge us, and prove the 
charge, we are entitled to be regarded as law-abiding 
persons. If we consent to be bound over we shall be _ 
submitting to something that ordinary citizens are not 
asked to submit to. It involves a definite stigma, a 
kind of half-admission of guilt, or admission of half- 
guilt. We are guilty of nothing, and you have not 
even suggested that we are.” 


ROBIE, 


There is sufficient substance in that contention to 
make the sentence of two months’ imprisonment in 
default of the entry into recognizances a profoundly dis- 
turbing event. The magistrate’s dilemma was obvious. 
He considered the prosecution had made its case for the 
recognizances, and it would have been idle to invite the 
defendants to give the desired undertaking or not as they 
chose. Hence the imprisonment as penalty for refusal. 
The upshot of it all is that two men are in prison who 
have been proved guilty of no such crime or 
demeanour as prisons exist to penalize. 
there is grossly repugnant to the rough common-sense 
English doctrine : 
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be punished. If he is not let him go his way unhin- 
dered.” -We have nothing to say for Communists as 
such. It would be a bad day for this country if Com- 
munist doctrines prevailed here ; but it would be a worse 
one if any attempt were made to suppress the dissemina- 
tion of such doctrines by legitimate means. It will be 
replied, of course, that no such attempt has been made. 
At all events, Mann and Llewellyn, who have not been 
charged with resorting to illegitimate means, have been 
effectively silenced for two months. To those who hold 
the views the Spectator holds regarding Communism, 


the most lamentable part of the whole business is the 
impetus it is calculated to give to the Communist move- 
ment. There is little or nothing in Mr. Mann’s past 
career to encourage sympathy for him personally, but 
so long as he remains in Brixton the hard fact will 
remain that two men are in prison against whom no 
charge is proven or even laid. That is not English 
justice, and the conclusion cannot be resisted that these 
proceedings should never have been brought in the first 
instance, and that the two men ought to be released 
from prison forthwith. 


The South African Outlook 


HOUGH the ferment into which South Africa was 
thrown by Mr. Tielman Roos’ sudden return to 
politics last week has temporarily subsided, the two 
outstanding issues, the future of the currency and the 
future of the political parties, still hang in the balance. 
factors, as is usual in political crises, 
figure largely. Ever since the Smuts Ministry, which 
ended in 1924, there has been a section inside the 
South African Party which has felt that it would 
vain rather than lose in strength by the retirement 
of General Smuts from the leadership. Neither his 
intrinsicability nor his unique quality as an international 
statesman is in question; but the very insistence of 
the party Press in recent years on his popularity as the 
South African Party leader has been evidence rather of 
doubt than of conviction. The difficulty has been the 
absence of a successor who could rally both the backveld 
Boer and the urban Britisher. On the Nationalist Govern- 
ment side the situation is no healthier. General Hertzog’s 
position as leader apparently remains secure, but the white 
Labour Party which helped him into office in 1924 was 
badly defeated in the 1929 election. Colonel Creswell 
and Mr. Sampson, the two Labour members of his present 
Cabinet, have long been disowned by their party, which 
quite recently decided to abandon its neutral position 
in the House for one of alliance with the South 
African Party. Finally there has come the threat from 
Mr. Tielman Roos, a most able Parliamentarian and the 
idolized leader of the Transvaal Nationalists, and the 
political future of all parties is suddcnly in the melting-pot. 
As usual the pendulum has swung. General Hertzog 
won the 1929 election with an absolute majority of 
ten in a house of 148 members, mainly because he had 
been Prime Minister during five years of prosperity. 
The South African Party was still associated in the 
public mind with economy, labour disputes and all the 
other unpleasant recollections of the depression of 1920-4, 
That position has now been reversed. Before 1929 
the public assumed a causal relationship between General 
Hertzog’s economic policy—the nursing of agriculture 
in a thousand ways, the protection of industry, the 
establishment of high minimum wages as a safeguard 
against native competition—and the prosperity which 
the country enjoyed. To-day there is much more dis- 
position to believe that cause had been mistaken for 
effect, that it was only the exceptionally favourable 
conditions in the world market, the new diamond dis- 
coveries and the developments of gold and platinum 
mining which had enabled the country to carry the 
weight of the Government’s economic policy without the 
patience of the natives and the prosperity of gold-mining 
collapsing under the strain. The trouble began with 
the fall in world prices of agricultural produce. The 
farmers have been unable to buy from industry, which 
cannot export because of its high costs, and unemploy- 
ment has grown, They have paid very high prices for 


Personal 


their land, which is mortgaged to the banks and trust 
companies, and to-day the land is virtually unsaleable 
at prices which would cover their bonds. Placed in such 
a plight, even Boers began to see new virtues in Imperial 
Preference. 

Ottawa did something, but not enough, to restore 
the Nationalist Government to favour. The South 
African exporters had received a second severe blow 
when their best customer, Great Britain, left the gold 
standard a year before, and General Hertzog’s refusal 
to take what looked like the easy way out by doing the 
same, and endeavouring to follow the sterling exchange 
rate up and down, has earned him steadily increasing 
unpopularity. Throughout 1932 the Nationalist Govern- 
ment fought the agitation for the abandonment of the 
gold standard, and there can be little doubt that, but for 
the speculative transfer of balances overseas and internal 
hoarding of gold in the three days following Mr. 
Tielman Roos’s announcement of his return to politics, 
it could have stayed on gold. As it is, the course 
it has taken of suspending the convertibility of the 
note issue and leaving the exchange rate to be deter- 
mined absolutely by the commercial banks, guided in 
their turn by their expectation of the demand for sterling 
and South African pounds, is probably the wisest. So 
long as the exchange remains depreciated, farmers’ 
receipts from their exports will be worth more in South 
African pounds, and they will be able to buy once more 
from industry and meet interest charges on their loans. 
The position of the gold mines is more complicated, 
but their aggregate receipts are likely to rise con- 
siderably. Their costs will not rise by an equal amount, 
since only part of their stores are imported, and although 
the wages of white workers will be bound to rise with 
the cost of living, native wages almost certainly will 
not. 

Two facts have already emerged clearly. In the 
political arena the Nationalist Government seems already 
appreciably more secure than it did a week ago. It 
has done what the public wanted, and has stolen Mr. 
Roos’s thunder. By so doing it has weakened his 
bargaining power with General Smuts. It remains to 
be seen how far he can succeed in persuading Transvaal 
Nationalists—Republicans not so long ago—to desert 
the Government for his one remaining slogan, Non- 
racialism. The South African Party may well decide 
that, if only the depression lasts, it can defeat the 
Government without his assistance in July, 1934. As 
regards, secondly, the course of the exchange, it is 
already clear that the South African pound will appre- 
ciate again unless the Government itself takes action. 
The present depreciation may be sufficient to induce a 
repatriation of balances by profit-takers; and to peg 
the exchange to sterling, in a country with an export 
surplus, will prove a costly process. If the Government 
decides to take steps to maintain the depreciation, it 
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will probably find it least costly to devalue, that is, to 
return to the gold standard at a lower parity and allow 
a local inflation to take place. That policy is clearly 
incompatible with the maintenance of parity with 
sterling, so long as sterling remains unlinked to gold. 


If the South African Government continues in_ its 
intention to do nothing to influence the course of the 
exchange, we may well see the South African pound 
back at the former parity with the gold dollar and the 
gold frane in a very short time. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE first leader in last Monday’s Times has not 
attracted the comment I should have expected. To 
my mind it was a most remarkable and significant article, 
such as I never remember having seen in that or any other 
daily paper. For it was in effect a searching and intimate 
sermon—not an essay on abstract religion, but something 
personal and vital—fearlessly and unfalteringly penned. 
“We can but guess at the events before us. But at all 
events if we choose we may be sure of meeting them 
strengthened by an eternal Power and guarded by a Love 
that never changes.” Has a Times leader ever ended with 
words like that before ? And does the fact that one ends 
that way now justify any belief in something like a revival 
of concern about religion? Obviously not much can be 
built on a single article, but study of the London papers 
as a whole does undoubtedly suggest that their editors 
believe religion to be something in which the public is 
more interested to-day than it was twelve months or two 
years ago. The B.B.C. would, I think, say the same thing. 
So would the universities, particularly Oxford. Tenden- 
cies are hard to measure and actual statistics are decep- 
tive, and in this matter mostly non-existent. But there 
are many signs of a movement stirring that may mean 
much, 


x 


** * * 


Last Monday’s Honours List does not invite many 
comments, but from one at least I cannot refrain. There 
was general expectation that Dr. Scott Lidgett would 
have been made a peer and universal agreement that 
nothing could be more desirable or appropriate. As it 
is he becomes a Companion of Honour. It is, of course, 
possible that Dr. Lidgett was offered the peerage and 
declined it, but I should be surprised to hear that that was 
so. As to qualifications the first President of the united 
Methodist Church needs no others, and his a»pointment 
would have created no precedent (till the next Church 
union comes), but in fact Dr. Seott Lidgett’s years of 
service on the London County Council and as_ Vice- 
Chancellor of London University—to name only two of 
the many rdles he has filled—gives him as good a right as 
any Bishop can claim to a seat in the Upper House. 

** x x x 

IT am surprised that not more attention has been paid 
to the appointment of M. Pierre Cot as Under-Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs in the Boncour Government. M. 
Cot’s first entry into office is, actually, an event of some 
importance, partly because, so long as M. Boncour 
remains both Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
the Under-Secretary’s réle will be a large one; and 
partly because it marks the beginning of what looks like 
being a long (since M. Cot is not yet forty) and notable 
Ministerial career. Experience as a captain of infantry in 
the War, a keen intelligence, marked oratorical gifts 
(reminiscent of Briand in his more restrained moments), 
a manifest sincerity in the cause of peace and disarmament, 
all point to the new Under-Secretary as a coming force in 
international as well as national politics. 

* * * ” 

I am glad to see the Bishop of Plymouth’s plea for the 

teaching of local history. Just as geography teaching 


is made real by beginning with local features so the 
social, and in many 


vases the political, history of a 


country can be converted from dull record into living 
happenings for the pupil by a demonstration of what it 
meant in the life of his native town. And I have always 
been ready to maintain the thesis (which no doubt will 
be challenged from many quarters) that there is no city 
in the kingdom more rich in illustrative experience 
for that purpose than the historic borough in whose name 
Dr. Masterman speaks. One of the things I have always 
wanted to do and never shall is to write a history of Ply- 
mouth on these lines. No man, incidentally, could take 
up that task better than the Bishop himself. Why not? 
* * * ~ 

Surprising volumes of response are sometimes evoked 
from wireless listeners. Last week Sir Evelyn Wrench, 
broadcasting on the international point of view, suggested 
that persons who had broadened their sympathies to 
include the whole Empire could without great effort 
broaden them to include the whole world, and asked his 
listeners to let him know whether they agreed. In a 
couple of days or so he had received over 6,800 replics, 
less than 150 being in the negative. In much the same 
way Commander King-Hall, talking to children on the 
teaching of history, asked them to give him their own 
views about it briefly. A spate of 600 letters and post- 
ards immediately fell upon him and the flow still con- 
tinues, 

x * * os 

Mr. Borah said on Wednesday that in great regions 
of the United States they were approaching a state of 
barter. In some regions they have actually got to it. 
An opportune letter from an English friend fruit-growing 
in South California brings me details. In the district 
in question the people of at least two thousand town- 
ships and rural communities have organized themselves 
for barter. Every man with a farm or holding is setting 
out to make his family as far as possible self-supporting, 
and producing his surplus for barter, not for sale. So 








the country that has carried its mechanical civilization ~ 


farthest is the first to go back to primitive conditions, 
* * * x 

Whenever I hear the B.B.C. announcer reading some 
news item to the effect that “‘ Gandhi” has done this, 
or that somebody has said that about ** Gandhi ” I wonder 
whether the omission of the ‘* Mr. ” 
policy. All the daily papers, so far as I know, and certainly 
all Ministers of the Crown, are content to refer to the 
Indian leader as Mr. Gandhi and I cannot think the 
B.B.C. is very happily inspired in discarding the habit, 

% ** * * 

“ With the exception of John Morley, John Addington 
Symonds, Jowett, Gilbert Murray, Evan Charteris, 
Sylvester Gates, Lord Midleton. Lord Kilbracken, Lord 
Pembroke and Lord Balfour, I never had a friend whose 
company gave me more pleasure than George Curzon’s.”’ 
—Lady Oxford in the Sunday Times. In a word Lord 
Curzon would have been absolutely first if there had 
not been ten others in front of him, 

# * * * 

* There was only me and the Bible in the silent room.” 
—The Literary Editor of the Daily Express, 

JANUS, 
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Education in the Doldrums 


By Lorp Eustace Percy. 


WAS impertinent enough three years ago to put 
a cdueation at the cross-roads; I may be forgiven 
to-day for putting it in the doldrums. It has not 
deteriorated—rather the contrary ; it may claim, indeed, 
to have started up the right road, but there it seems to 
have stuck. The ‘“ progressives,’ exhausted by the 
abortive campaign to raise the school-leaving age and 
stunned by the financial crisis, seem for the moment to 
have stopped thinking. The “ cconomists,” to judge 
from two recent reports, have dropped most of their 
pet proposals and can only tinker half-heartedly with 
minor items of expenditure. This deadness of opinion 
is the more dangerous because a really serious problem 
is now upon us. When will the “ progressive ” realize 
that he can progress in the future only by thinking 
out afresh the very ideas which he has successfully 
forced on public opinion in the past ? When will the 
“economist ” realize that policies of reconstruction 
adopted on their own merits will save pounds where 
parsimony only saves pence? The problem on which 
both ought to be joining forces and pooling thought is 
the state of secondary education. 

This is a problem common to all civilized countries. 
Everywhere it has been the main aim of educational 
reformers to erect a structure of selective secondary 
schools, reaching up from the flats of universal elementary 
education to the peak of the universities ; and everywhere 
these schools, though mainly designed to subserve the 
universities, have come mainly to serve a quite different 
purpose—to prolong the education of children who do 
not intend to stay at school beyond the age of sixteen. 
Only in France have the lycées and colléges continued 
to be more or less strictly confined to university aspirants, 
or at least to students who are prepared to continue their 
education up to the age of about nineteen. Only in 
America have the high schools been designed from the 
beginning to mect the needs of a variety of students 
other than university aspirants. 

But in recent years, with the expansion of popular 
education, a number of ‘ intermediate ” ** middle ”’ 
schools have also begun to reach up above the elementary 
flats and, except in France, these schools have become 
practically indistinguishable from the junior classes of 
With this development has grown 





or 


the secondary schools. 
up the idea of a common structure of post-primary 
education, providing for all children who can stay at 
school beyond the elementary leaving age a common 
type of education up to the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
This idea of the école unique or Einheitsschule is an attempt 
to rationalize a natural movement by the application of 
a priori democratic principles and, as such, it has 
dangerous possibilities of uniformity and rigidity ; but 
though, for that reason, the idea is hotly debated, its 
opponents seem at a loss for an alternative policy which 
will take account of modern facts and tendencies. 

As usual, we in England have lagged behind other 
countries—not, indeed in the movement towards new 
types of intermediate schools, but in any attempt to 
think out its implications. The Hadow Report on the 
“ Education of the Adolescent ” did not start the move- 
ment, but it did attempt to think out its implications, 
and in that attempt it failed. Its authors have, indeed, 
already revised their conclusions in their later Report 
on the * Primary ” School. In 1926 they seem to have 
thought that secondary education could be rationalized 
schools ; 


into a dualism of “ grammar” and ‘ modern ” 


but in 1931 thev seem to have discovered the ** backward ” 


child who fits into neither category, nor into any scheme 
of “ secondary education for all.” In fact, the ‘‘ modern” 
non-selective school, as it is now being organized, has to 
deal with at least three broadly distinguished categories 
of ability, and between cach of these categories there is 
probably a much greater difference than between the top 
fifteen per cent. of them and the average of the 
“grammar” school. Dualistic rationalization falls, in 
fact, hopelessly between two stools. You can follow the 
ideal of the école unique and seek to provide for all varieties 
of aptitude and all grades of ability within the limits of 
one general type of post-primary school, or you can reject 
that ideal in favour of a large range of different types ; 
but dualism is a half-way house which leads nowhere. 

The “ grammar” school, on its side, is hardly less 
heterogeneous. Frankly, what is this school and what is 
its claim to a distinct and superior position ? Its pupils 
are recruited by a competitive examination, confined to 
English and arithmetic, for which they tend to be crammed 
in the primary school. This examination is admittedly 
a crude and unreliable test of ability to follow a course of 
education based, as any form of higher education must be 
based, on science and foreign languages ; and the candi- 
dates’ performance in it bears little relation to their 
subsequent performance, cither in school or in the school 
certificate examination at the age of sixteen. 

Thus recruited, what function does the “ grammar” 
school fulfil ?. It produces some scholars and some men of 
ability capable of leadership in all walks of the national 
life; it enables the children of some artisans and clerks 
to earn their living by their brains rather than by physical 
skill or routine aptitudes. But it also produces many 
unemployed of a peculiarly pathetic type and, even apart 
from these failures, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that its social function is mainly static, not dynamic— 
that the greater part of the money, public and private, 
spent upon it is spent to give some added intellectual 
interests to the children of parents in subordinate clerical 
positions, while leaving them to earn their living in the 
same positions. The great majority of its pupils do not 
remain in school keyond the school certificate stage ; 
a large proportion do not actually take that examination ; 
and, of those who take it, a large proportion fail. It has 
already been demonstrated in cities like Sheffield and 
Manchester that intermediate schools of the “* modern ”’ 
type are able, at much less expense, to enter a higher 
percentage of their pupils for the examination and to 
secure as high, and often a much higher, percentage of 
success in it. Scotland has already assimilated her 
older intermediate schools to her secondary schools 
and, not being hampered by an ancient “ grammar” 
school tradition, seems now to be associating her newer 
** advanced divisions ”’ more closely with them. 

In these circumstances we are bound to ask whether the 
first two years of the grant-aided secondary school, 
from 11 plus to 13 plus, have any claim to be regarded 
as belonging to a distinct grade of education. At that 
stage, these schools cannot claim to be dealing with pupils 
whose ability to profit by an education of this type has 
in any degree been tested, as the ability of the boy entering 
” school at 13 has been tested, by a preparatory 
The disproportion between 


a ‘* publie 
course of the same type. 
these lower forms and the small number of students 
doing sixth-form work produces a down-drag on the 
grant-aided secondary school which goes far to unfit it 
for its distinctive function of reaching up towards the 


university. And since there are obvious objections to 
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adding a “ break at 13 * to the “ break at 11,” the further 
question arises whether the whole first three or four years 
of the secondary course might not be detached from the 
secondary school proper—the school certificate examina- 
tion, at a somewhat lower standard, being taken, as in 
Denmark, at 15 as an entrance examination, either into 
a three-year pre-university course, or into a shorter course 
of more vocational study. 


—— § 







It is impossible, within the scope of this article, to 7 
discuss the pros and cons of this idea, or to develop its 
implications in a greater diversification of intermediate, 7 
including junior technical, schools. It must. suffice her 7 
to insist that the secondary school proper is the spinal 
column of a national system of education, any curvature | 
or ossification of which must destroy the health of the 
whole body. 





Why I Believe In Peace 


By Pror. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


N last week’s Spectator Major Yeats-Brown explained 
“Why I Believe in War.” I shall not attempt 
to refute his article because I agree with at least half 
of what he says. All that I can do is to show that Major 
Yeats-Brown’s two halves do not hold together—in 
other words, that he is at war with himself. That would 
seem to be more like a confirmation of his “* thesis ” than 
a refutation: but I must be forgiven for playing 
Balaam. 

The simplest way of proceeding will be to take the two 
halves apart and to exhibit them separately. The first 
half is war in the ordinary sense of the word—that is, 
armed conflict between organized political communities 
or States. The second half, which is the main theme of the 
article, is best described by a word used by Major Yeats- 
Brown, Tension. 

Major Yeats-Brown’s argument is very simple. He sces 
that “life consists of tensions: there must be a balance 
of opposite polarities to make a personality, a nation, 
a world, or a cosmic system, such as God planned.” 
Then, with a dexterous turn of what I can only call 
sleight of mind, he goes straight on: “TI believe that 
He planned war, just as he planned electricity or the force 
of gravity . . . We can support a Leaguc of Nations, but 
we must not, in our arrogance, imagine it superior to the 
Will of Creation.”” In other words, war is the Will of 
Creation, part of the eternal order of the Universe. 

My answer is equally simple. Yes, life does consist of 
tensions. They are of many kinds and are to be found on 
many different planes. They exist on the physical plane, 
in the form of relations between natural phenomena. 
They exist on the psychological plane in the form of 
relations between different parts of our own make-up. 
They exist on the social plane, in the form of relations 
between social groups, both in public and in private life. 
They exist on the economic plane: what is the pheno- 
menon of supply and demand but a standing condition 
of tensicn ? They exist in the political plane both domestic 
and inter-State. At any given moment there is tension 
between political parties, tension between members of the 
Cabinet, tension between government departments, tension 
between the great powers, tension between the Foreign 
Offices and the League of Nations and so on ad infinitum, 
Major Yeats-Brown can substitute the word “ war” in 
each of these cases if he likes. He has the authority of St. 
Paul for so doing. Only he must not try to make his readers 
believe that he is using “war” otherwise than metaphor- 
ically. Analogy is useful: but it is not the same thing as 
argument. 

My answer tlien is that the particular form of political 
tension between organized States which we know by the 
name of war no longer serves any useful purpose and is 
destined to disappear from the world’s political life. 
This will not lead to the “ stagnation, sterility and psychie 
suicide ” of which Major Yeats-Brown has such gloomy 
forebodings. It will only lead to the development of 
new relationships, new tensions, better suited to the life 
of the present age. 





Why do I believe that war is destined to disappear! 
Not because I think that war is ‘‘ the most terrible thing 
that can happen to a man or a nation.” I agree with Major 
Yeats-Brown in approving of “ the determination to 
maintain certain principles, even if they cause our 
physical death.” I agree with him also when he reminds 
a certain school of pacifists that the Founder of Chris. 
tianity “used force against the money-changers.” In 
watching the activities of the defenders of many vile 
causes at Geneva I have often longed to see a healthy 
Christian explosion against them, such as has been 
witnessed on a certain occasion. Major Yeats-Brown must 
not confound the observance of the Kellogg Pact with 
acquiescence in the world as it is. My argument is 
that the particular kind of use of force which we call 
war is to-day unnecessary to achieve the objects for 
which it has been invoked in the past. Ido not say that it 
is wicked: I merely say that it is foolish—as foolish as it 
would be for a surgeon to conduct an operation without 
making use of the latest antiseptic methods. One would 
not waste one’s time in pouring out moral indignation 
against such a practitioner. One would merely replace 
him. In the same way, it is senseless to hurl epithets at” 
the demagogues who proclaim that the causes of friction} 
which Major Yeats-Brown enumerates—Danzig and the? 
other sore spots—can only be eliminated by another! 
immense process of blood-letting. Major Yeats-Brown 
believes that such men represent the publie opinion of 
their peoples. Here I venture to say that he is wrong on 
the facts. I do not think that the mass of the German, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian peoples wish to become involved 
in another World War (for that is what it would mean) 
in order to try and remedy a rankling grievance. I believe 
that when Chancellor von Schleicher recently renewed 
Germany’s Kellogg Pact pledge he had the German 
people behind him—all except a romantic section of it, 
which, like Major Yeats-Brown, mixes up politics with 
metaphysics. But even if I am wrong on the facts I 
would still argue that a war to cure the sore spots would 
be a monstrous folly and anachronism : and I would still 
maintain that it will not happen, because the forces of 
restraint are stronger, and will remain stronger, than the 
forces of aggression. I believe, for instance, that the 
Hungarian people are more sensible than many of their 
spokesmen. But even if they should prove not to be, I 
am certain that the police will be strong enough to hold 
them in check, as has happened in the case of two out- 
breaks during the last twelve years, 

My argument has carried me from high philosophy into 
current international politics. But that, after all, is 
where the discussion belongs. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to argue that war, as a form of tension, can be 
abolished without disaster to the human race, After all, 
cannibalism and duelling are forms of tension which were 
considered respectable: so were wars between 
England and Seotland. The real question is whether 
we have reached a point in human history (Major Yeats- 
Brown will note that I do not say human progress) when 
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level-headed students of affairs (not metaphysicians) are 
justified in judging, on the facts, that wars will cease to 
take place. 

I believe that we have. My reasons, which are not very 
novel, ean be stated very briefly in schematic form : 

1. The world is now economically interdependent. There- 
fore, to attempt to settle inter-State disputes by the time- 
honoured method of organized war is practically to resort 
to civil war. We are now suffering from the conse- 
quences of the first world-wide Civil Wer. They supply 
a strong argument for making it the last. 

2. Science has transformed the character of warfare 
by giving what seems likely to be a permanent. pre- 
dominance to the offensive. It is only necessary to recall 
Mr. Baldwin’s recent speech, 





3. The choice as to whether war or more up-to-date 
and effective methods shall be used for dealing with inter- 
State tensions rests predominantly with the English- 
speaking democracies ; and I have more confidence in 
their level-headedness and soundness of judgement than 
Major Yeats-Brown has. They will not be deterred by 
vague talk about polarities from sceing and acting upon 
the dominant political fact of the generation in which we 
are living—that we have entered upon a period of con- 
stitutional development on a world-wide scale, similar to 
that on which our own country entered when the Plan- 
tagenets established the King’s Peace. Major Yeats-Brown 
may dispute this, if he will; but at least we shall differ, 
not as theologians or metaphysicians, but as students of 
the politics of our time. 


The Gold Find in Kenya 


By an AnGLO-AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


GOLD-FIELD has been discovered in 

A This is exciting news: to Kenya, struggling with 
grave financial difficulties, it must scem like a special 
intervention of Providence. A considerable area has 
been thrown open to prospectors ; we hear of hundreds 
of prospectors, both settlers and immigrants from South 
Africa and elsewhere, their household goods piled on lorries, 
pouring into the field and eagerly pegging out their 
claims. The gold-field is in the middle of a native reserve, 
and precisely in that part of it which is one of the most 
densely populated areas in Africa, We have lately 
reiterated in most emphatic terms our obligation to safe- 
guard scrupulously the interests of the natives of East 
Africa ; we are even more specifically bound by a solemn 
legal pledge given only two years ago that the lands 
in question shall be “ reserved and set aside for the use of 
benefit of the native tribes of the Colony for ever.” 
The challenge to our sincerity is as sharp as it is simple ; 
can we get out the gold without breaking our word ? 

Nyanza Province with its million natives, lies on 
the Eastern shores of Lake Victoria. The area round 
Kakemega contains the Bantu Kavirondo, a people who 
deserve well of the Colony, strong, orderly, equally good 
workers on their own land or upon the European farms 
to which they go in large numbers, as “ labour.” Their 
country of low hills is beautiful; from an eminence at 
harvest it is a close chequer of crops, green bananas, 
vellow maize, and red-tasselled millet. They build 
line, roomy huts in a ring round the clean family com- 
pound where the cattle are tied at night, and with a guest- 
house at the entrance. They are exceptionally progressive 
by European standards ; they are clamorous for education, 
and are taking to new agricultural methods and equip- 
ment, new strains of poultry, and are re-afforesting the 
reserve with small plantations. There are parts near 
Kakemega where the density is from 200 to 300 per 
square mile; a few miles south it touches between 
500 and 1,000. 

To the appeal that the native should be left undis- 
turbed the answer is given, that he, like the European, 
is compensated directly for his loss by money, and 
indirectly by the increase of employment and _pros- 
perity. There are various weak points in this answer. 
The displaced native, unorganized, completely dependent 
upon wages, which will be kept down, as in South Africa, 
by the competition of fellow-tribesmen who are. still 
based on their lands and who come out to work for 
their tax and for “ pocket-money,” is likely to be less 
und not more prosperous than before his expropriation, 
while no one who can compare the condition of the 
mining compound in South Africa or Rhodesia with the 


Kenya. 


free life of the peasant farmer in the prosperous area in 
question can pretend that he will be a better and happier 
man. Nor is his position with regard to compensation 
comparable to that of the white landowner; the Chief 
Native Commissioner has already announced that there 
will be no individual compensation for land, and that the 
money will be paid into the Local Native Fund, a sort of 
local government treasury. 

But these are minor points compared with the funda- 
mental objection to the Secretary of State’s assurance, 
and that is that, in their present stage of development, 
there can be no possible compensation to the natives 
for the loss of their land. It is of the greatest importance 
that this fact, with the reasons for it, should be understood 
in England. Native society is not in a fluid, individualistic 
stage like ourown. Every aspect of life, religion, kinship- 
system, agriculture and the rest are bound together 
by a network of immemorial custom into a single organic 
whole, and that whole is itself close to the earth upon 
which the clan lives, and in which its fathers are buried. 
When whole families are torn from their natural setting, 
neither socially nor politically can they tind another, 
while economically they become “labour,” either in 
the compound or in the precarious half-servile state of 
squatterdom. In view of these considerations we may 
wonder whether we, as Trustees, are justified in allowing 
ourselves to be so easily assured by the Secretary of 
State that our wards stand to be the greatest gainers 
by this event. 

There remains the question of the specific obligations 
imposed by the Native Lands Trust Ordinance. The 
Ordinance resulted from the realization of the importance 
of giving the natives absolute security on their land, 
and of allaying their intense apprehension. Whatever 
the conditions and provisos of the Bill this was its main 
intention, and as such it was explained to the natives. 
Exclusions from the reserve, which must be for public 
purposes only, must be compensated by the addition 
to the reserve of areas equal in size, and if possible 
equal in value and contiguous. Secondly, proposed 
exclusions must first be brought to the notice of repre- 
sentatives of the Africans concerned and in case of their 
objection referred to the Secretary of State. On Decem- 
ber 2Ist the Kenya Legislature amended this Act : 
** Temporary ” exclusions might be made for the purpose 
of exploiting mineral rights and in these cases the 
Government was to have no obligation to find other 
land for the dispossessed natives or to inform the Local 
Native Council. 

It is upon this word that the whole 
difficulty rests. Sir Albert Kitson’s report holds out 
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prospects of a considerable field containing reef gold. 
Mining leases are to be from five to twenty-one years 
and renewable. In introducing the amendments the 
Chief Native Commissioner, as reported in The Times 
of December 22nd, stated that no amount of compen- 
sation would induce them to agree to the leasing of 
land voluntarily. A circular, warmly referred to by 
the Secretary of State, has been issued to the natives, 
deprecating needless alarm among those upon whose 
land prospectors have entered and advising them to go 
and make new huts and farms among neighbours who, 
as the Chief Native Commissioner confessed in the 
legislature, “‘ have the right to eject them.” It is 
difficult to imagine a more painful position than that of 
native farmers, quartered upon reluctant neighbours, 
watching while white strangers destroy their crops, 
plantations and huts, and disembowel their fields, and 
waiting from five to twenty-one, and from twenty-one 
to forty-two years, to see if their expropriation is to 
prove “ temporary.” 

“ All this,” the realist will reply, “is doubtless very 
regrettable, but as you admitted at the beginning that 
the gold must be got out, what is the good of harrowing 
our feelings by dwelling upon the unavoidable sufferings 
of the local natives?” It can do this much good. If 
the British public realize exactly what degree of injury 
threatens the native, and to what extent their good 
faith is at stake, they will demand that no further steps 
be taken and no more areas opened to prospecting until 
Parliament has had the fullest opportunity to debate 
this grave question. We cannot anticipate the decision, 
but it may be remarked that there are more ways of 
exploiting mincrals than by throwing them open to 
anyone who can prove literacy and produce a few 
pounds for a licence. The gold has lain for a long time 
in Kakemega: it will not spoil for lying a few months 
more; and in that period something more perishable, 
our national honour, may be saved. 


Throcking 

By Jonun BERESFORD. 
J DO not know what took me there first unless it was 
the name, or it may have been the mural painting of 
St. Christopher close by at Cottered, so that after gazing 
at the huge legs of Christopher crossing the river, an odd 
background of fourteenth or fifteenth-century houses 
being on either side, one was beckoned on to Throcking, 
down one of those irresistible, winding country roads. It 
was in autumn, and, as it seemed, out of a reaped cornfield 
rose the church guarded, however, from the reaper by a 

ring of trees, elms, chestnuts and yews. 

It is the merit of Gray’s Elegy that, in its serene stanzas, 
the poet has described for evermore all English country 
churches and churchyards, so that if the flood came again 
and our world overwhelmed beneath the 
waters, the inhabitants of such parts of the earth as sur- 
vived would, through the printed word, understand 
something of the ancient peace of England. 


island was 


Only something, however, for I exaggerate in claiming 
that the Elegy describes all country churches ; it would 
have been trucy to say that Gray describes the type and 
conveys the atmosphere. For each one of the ten thousand 
Knglish country churches is essentially original and has 
its own immemorial being, and its own compelling calm. 

Throcking, for instance, at once summons the passing 
traveller to pause: it lies, by the way, not forty miles 
from London, some two miles from Buntingford in Hert- 
fordslire, and about the same distance to the left of the 
great Evmine Street as you motor towards Cambridge, 





— 


The churchyard is unusually large, and unusually | 
green, and little occupied even by grass-covered graves, © 
An ancient yew tree stretches its consoling arms close by © 
the tower, which itself begins in the thirteenth century and 
ends with old rose-red bricks, pleasant effort of a seven. 
teenth-century restorer who lies buried in the chancel, — 
with his wife and three sons, “ in certaine hope of a joyful 
resurrection.” This was Sir Thomas Soame, Knight, 
who died in 1670 after an honourable life, Sheriff of the 
City of London in 1635, and Member of Parliament in the 
restless years preceding the outbreak of the Civil War, 
He was on the Royalist side, and perhaps restored the 
tower of Throcking in gratitude for the restoration of his 
Prince ; for the rebuilding dates, they say, from the year 
1660. He died at the ripe age of eighty-eight, having 
spanned with his father, Sir Stephen Soame, Lord Mayo 
of London in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, near a century and 
a half. Three daughters of Sir Thomas—Anne, Elizabeth 
and Mary, tranquil trilogy of names, married and have, 

I trust, raised up seme Soame seed under other surnames, 

But the principal monuments in the church are those 
of the Elwes family, who owned the manor during the 
whole of the eightcenth century, and commissioned two 
of the most eminent sculptors of the age to commemorate 
them. It must be almost unique to find in so small a 
church—its whole length of early fifteenth century nave 
and chancel is fifty feet—a monument sculptured by 
Michael Rysbrack on the north wall, and another by 
Nollekens on the south wall of the nave. Both monu- 
ments, it must ke admitted, are far too large for the 
church: they would more appropriately have adorned 
the transepts of a Cathedral. But the sculptors were 
doubtless well paid by the rich Elwes family—a collateral 
branch produced the amazing miser, John Elwes, whom 
Mr. Boffin so admired—and carved and chipped away till 
great expanses of marble and alabaster enshrined the 
memories of the dead. 

Rysbrack, whose work was completed in 1753, com- 
memorates one Robert Elwes, who is described as “* Lord 
of this Manor and of other Manors in the Counties of 
Lincoln and York.” The inscription further explains 
that the vault where rest the bones of Robert and_ his 
wife has been “* by law appropriated for their interment 
only, exclusive of all others.” 

Gazing at this vast piece of marble heavy with plinth 
and pediment and entablature, surmounted by a large 
urn and supported by the pomp of heraldic blazonry, 
you inevitably recall : 

“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 


Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery sooth the dull cold ear of Death ?” 


Nollekens, on the other hand, working in pure alabaster 
against a background of grey marble, has produced an 
exquisite memorial of Hester Elwes, the wife of Cary 
Elwes, who caused the monument to be erected to his 
beloved wife. 

Here is the eighteenth century in the perfection of its 
austere interpretation of plastic art, its many syllabled, 
grandiloquent prose, its poignant and solemn emotion. 
Hester Elwes is resting on a seat dressed in a white gown 
of loosely flowing linen; her head is resting on her left 
hand, and in her right she holds an open book which she 
reads with deep attention. Immediately in front of her 
is the invariable symbol of eighteenth-century mortality, 
a funeral urn. 

The long epitaph below, after recording that she dicd 
at the age of forty-seven, on January 14th, 1770, pro- 
ceeds in an almost impassioned encomium of her life and 
virtues as follows : 

““In the elegance of her figure, in the sweetness 
and civility of her manners, in the excellence 
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and improvement of her mind and understanding, 
she excelled the generality of her sex ; 
Nor was she less distinguished for her extensive 
liberality and charity. 
Her faith in God, founded alone on the merits of her Redeemer, 
was firm and unshaken ; 
she met her Dissolution with equal fortitude and resignation ; 
and died full of the hope of a blessed immortality ; 

1o this, the best of wives and parents, as also to Robert Cary, 
his amiable son, cut off at a tender age ; to Martha, his beloved 
daughter, snatched from the breast of her uniformly tender mother, 
Cary Elwes, Esq., Lord of this Manor, 
her affectionate husband near twenty-eight years, 
erected this monument.” 


Beneath the epitaph are the Elwes Arms, with due 
quarterings, surmounted by the crest, a writhing serpent 
transfixed by a sheaf of five feathered arrows, the whole 
in the lovely brightness of heraldic colour, Or, Argent, 
Azure and the rest. 

It is time to leave Throcking Church, observing that 
it has somehow subdued the ample marble memorials so 
as to be not wholly out of accord with its own ultimate 
simplicity, its very name hardly changed from the plain 
Trochinge of Domesday Book. And so with a backward 
glance at some little seventeenth-century angels, carved 
in oak and pretending to support the roof on their wings, 
we step into the sunlight, pass under the yew, then 
through a wicket gate into the road, back to the everyday 
world again. 


Passant Regardant 
The Day After To-morrow 


By Peter FLEMING. 

WwW" ‘ame out of the tail of the last rapid witha 

rush, and the village of Maraba was in sight. For 
three weeks its name had been a beacon in our thoughts, 
impossibly remote yet infinitely desirable: like the last 
day of your first term at school. It was to mark the 
beginning of the end of our troubles. It stood for something 
like civilization: for shelter, for plenty of food, perhaps 
for news of the world from which we had long been parted. 
It meant, above all, that we should be able to stop pad- 
dling and take passages in a launch. 

We beached the boat on a sandbank and bathed and 
put on our more reputable rags. Everything was wet, 
for a storm had caught us on the previous evening. We 
discussed without sentiment our chances of getting a good 
price for the boat, in which cleven of us had lived, hugger 
mugger, ever since we started home. 

A quarter of an hour later we had landed at the foot of 
the bluff on which the village stands. There was a good 
deal of shipping on the foreshore: several derelict 
launches, many canoes, and a sprinkling of the broad 
thatched boats which ply the Brazil nut trade. But the 
news for us was bad. A launch had gone down-stream that 
morning. We had missed it by a few hours. 

They told us, however, that there was another. It 
would leave the day after to-morrow: the day after 
to-morrow, without fail. A little patience, that was all 
that was needed. <A start was guaranteed for the day 
alter to-morrow. 

At first (it seems incredible now) we believed them ; 
the first two days were not so bad. On the third day we 
lost hope. On the fourth we abandoned even its pretence. 
* The Day After To-morrow,” no longer a promise, no 
longer even a taunt, became for us an empty, unregarded 
formula. To base our expectations on the assurances of 
these Brazilians would have been as idiotic as to allow the 
number of prune stones on a plate to determine, by the 
“Tinker, Tailor” process, one’s choice of a career. We 
renounced even our right to grumble. 

They lent us one of the poor, low houses in the main 


street. Most of the time we lay on our blankets on the 
floor. The room, which was more of a verandah than a 
room, was very dirty. The smell in it was bad. There was 
nothing to do. We envied (when we did not curse) the 
ants who marched and counter-marched across the floor, 
all blissfully preoccupied, all armoured with a purpose : 
big sauba ants, and fire-ants, and many other kinds. 
The bites of the fire-ants were painful. 

We endured delay glumly. B was down with fever, 
R had an abscess in his ear. We read again and again the 
advertisements of the shipping companies in some month- 
old papers from Parad. The Day After To-morrow main- 
tained a lead which we could do nothing to reduce ; 
the chances of catching our steamer at the mouth of the 
Amazon became steadily smaller. 

The hours passed slowly in that dark and grubby room. 
Our two big parrots, one scarlet, the other blue and gold, 
uttered at frequent intervals their characteristic and 
foolish cries, and ate with assiduity all the buttons off 
the clothes which we had hung over the window-sill to 
dry. Vultures scavenged in the yard outside with a buffet- 
ing of wings. Occasionally a rat ran along the beams in 
the roof. Less occasionally, one of our hosts, with a 
“Con licencia ? ” and a slight bow, would present himself 
and sit down on the only stool, polite but faintly incredu- 
lous, wearing the national costume of a straw hat and a 
frogged pyjama jacket. He had heard that we had guns to 
sell. Was it true ? 

It was indeed, we hastened to assure him, and for 
a time there would be a great rattling of bolts, a 
great translating of ranges from yards into metres. 
In the end, when he had seen and admired our armoury, 
he would rise and go away, murmuring that times were 
hard, that no one in Maraba had any money. That 
was the only place on the river where gun-running was 
a sluggish business. 

In the evenings I used to join the circle of the élite, 
who sat on stools in the street and drank little cups of 
coffee and talked. How they talked! They did it 
all day and most of the night. They did not make a 
great noise. Their were not extravagant. 
They talked with a quiet intensity and with profound 
conviction. In nine cases out of ten they did not know 
what they were talking about, and what they said was 
not worth saying. But one had constantly to remind 
oneself that this was so, for the technique of Brazilian 
conversation is curiously impressive and has a hypnotic 
effect. Nothing ever happens in Maraba, and none of 
the inhabitants ever do anything ; I find it hard 
to imagine what they are talking about to-day, now 
that the revolution is over and the four mad Englishmen 
have gone. But I expect they manage somehow. 

a * * 6 

We started at last. We started because they had 
used up all their excuses for not starting. At one time 
the supply of these had looked like being inexhaustible. 
It had taken longer than they expected to float the 
launch. The cargo could not be loaded on Sunday, 
because the people were superstitious. We were waiting 
for some hides which were coming down-stream: for 
an important passenger who was coming upstream ; 
for a telegram which was coming as soon as the telegraph 


gestures 


so 


was mended: for a secret political document which 
the judge was preparing. . . 
many others, succeeded each other and were given in 
the talk of the village the status of realities; people 
spoke of them as cogent, valid, and interesting. But 
all the time they knew, and I suspected, that behind 
this shifting, arbitrary cloud of motive there burnt 
the clear, unwavering flame, the sacred little fire, of 
the reluctance to make a decision, 


All these excuses, and 


sheer ineffectiveness : 
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the inability to see that certain people carried out. certain 
orders by a certain time. 

But at last we were off. The launch chugged ster- 
torously, as well it might, beneath a cargo of nuts and 
hides, twenty passengers, one pig, one turkey, one 
sheep, four parrots, two dogs and a turtle. With disgust 
perhaps too clearly written on my face, I watched 
Maraba disappear behind a bend in the river. 

“You did not like Marabi?” suggested one of its 
less attractive inhabitants, grinning. (My impatience 
had been a byword in the village.) ‘“*‘ Why did not you 
not like it?” 

I recalled the phrase in which a disgruntled chemist, 
speaking a little English, had explained to me his distaste 
for another village further south. It seemed to meet 
the occasion. 

‘I did not like Maraba,”’ I said, “ because it is not 
better.” 

After all, I could afford to be generous, The Day After 
To-morrow had come at last. 


Correspondence 


A Letter From Dublin 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The political and economic situation here has been so 
depressing for the major part of last year that most people 
looked to the holiday season as a time when we should forget 
all about such matters. Naturally one thought that inside 
the political parties there would be some activity in preparation 
for the four by-elections that are expected to be fought 
towards the end of February. But we had not expected 
polities to be brought prominently before our minds. But 
within three days of Christmas a political sensation was sprung 
upon the people by a long letter in the press from Senator 
Vincent. His letter proposed a new party. He lauded Mr. 
MacDermot and his followers, said that they possessed that 
** indescribable something ” that makes things go, prophesied 
that at the next General Election they would win twenty to 
thirty seats, but considered that the MacDermot party had 
been started on lines not sufficiently broad. At the same time, 
he paid a personal tribute to Mr. Cosgrave, commended the 
great work that he and his party had already done for the 
country, but asserted that they now lacked that ‘ indescrib- 
able something.” He proposed that Mr. MacDermot and Mr. 
Cosgrave should combine and form a new National Party. 

The letter created considerable excitement for about forty- 
eight hours, but for no longer. It may have been some innate 
flaw in the proposal itself, or it may have been the leading 
article in The Irish Times supporting the proposal; but, 
whatever the reason may have been, in less than two days the 
proposal was interpreted as a plan for the ex-unionists to re- 
establish their old ascendancy. The suggestion that Mr. 
Cosgrave be included did not prevent this. The man-in-the- 
street read this as meaning that anything difficult or dangerous 
was to be passed over to Mr. Cosgrave whose function would 
be to keep things comfortable and safe for the real new 
Ascendancy. Another unfortunate thing for the letter was 
that when the newspapers looked for Mr. MacDermot to ask 
for his views on the proposal, it was found that he had gone 
back to Paris to join his wife and family. The idea that a 
leader of Irish farmers should be at home in Paris struck the 
people as ludicrous. The wags talked about the MacDermot 
farm on the top of the Eiffel Tower. 

But no sooner was the Vincent letter published than it 
became known that the Lord Mayor of Dublin had already 
issued invitations to a meeting in the Mansion House for 
December 29th. The object of this meeting in the words of 
the resolution passed at it was, ‘ To call upon all those who, 
whether farmers or agricultural workers, employers or em- 
ployees in cities and towns, are interested in the prosperity of 
our people, and are believers in peace by direct negotiation, to 
combine their immediate political efforts in one great national 
movement which will end the present disastrous economic war, 
ensure the complete maintenance of the Treaty, subject to its 
alteration or development by the proper methods, and conclude 
trade agreements with Great Britain which will secure and 
improve the position of our farmers in the British markets, 
and make possible the fullest industrial development in this 
country.” 

It was at once obvious that the Lord Mayor's proposal 
could command considerable support. Mr. Cosgrave promptly 
announced his approval. There was no little speculation as to 
what line Mr. MacDermot would adopt. The Government 
organ, The Irish Press, lost no time in betraying its appre- 
hensious. The situation was one of waiting for events, 


———>=>= 


On Tuesday, they arrived in the early hours of the morning, ae 


and the Dublin Telephone Exchange began to be busy. My. 


De Valera had advised the Governor-General to dissolve the) 


“a 


Dail, and to declare a General Election for January 24th 
When the papers came out on Tuesday morning there wa — 
general surprise and excitement. The reasons for this step 


have been much canvassed during the day. Mr. De Valen’ 


has repeatedly asserted that he intended to retain oflice a _ 


long as he retained the confidence of the Dail. Consequently, 


this sudden volte face took many people by surprise. 


There was a Cabinet meeting on Monday night which lasted 
until about ten o’clock. In well-informed circles it is said that 
that meeting was far from cheerful. In the first place, it was 
becoming pretty clear that the four by-elections that were ti 
take place next month would all result in victories for the 
Cosgrave Party. That would have reduced the already 
slender majority of the Government almost to vanishing-point, 
Failure to win even one by-election would also destroy the 
moral position of the Government. It was clear that the 
General Election could not be postponed many months. The 
revenue position is bad. The returns show a considerable drop, 
It is quite clear also that the position must get considerably 
worse in the immediate future, and that position could not be 
concealed from the people. It is said that some Ministers were 
frankly pessimistic about the whole position. As the election 
could only be held off for a short time, and as postponement 


could only make the situation worse, it was clearly a case o! — 


** the sooner the better.” Apart from this, the proposed fusion 
of the opposition parties was ominous for the Government. 
It was better to take them unaware, before they had time to 
go ahead with their plans. There were, of course, many other 
difficulties. The Government’s allies, the Labour Party, 
could not support the proposed cuts in the Civil Service pay. 
At the same time the Government had balanced the Budget 
by taking credit for the savings calculated to be made by 
means of these cuts. It was also practically impossible to 
produce a solution to the Railway problem that would not 
alienate the Labour Party. 


Mr. De Valera’s decision does not imply that he is optimistic 
of winning the election. It means that whatever his chances 
are now they are likely to be much worse in a few months 
time. On the other hand, if he is beaten now it should be’a 
much less disastrous defeat than it would be if postponed till 
later. If he is beaten by a small majority the Fianna Fail 
party can still be a force in politics, and hope that they may 
at some later time be returned to office. It would also mean 
that the almost insoluble difficulties that now face the Govern- 
ment—some of them inevitable, and some produced by the 
Government’s own policy—will have to be dealt with by Mr. 
Cosgrave. 

The sudden tactics of the Government have been chiefly 
responsible for the alliance between Mr. Cosgrave’s and Mr, 
MacDermot’s parties, which has been announced. 
MacDermot had had more time to gather together a war-chest 
and to create an organization he would probably have insisted 
on going ahead with a separate party. As it is, he had to take 
the step of joining with Mr. Cosgrave, or running the risk of 
having very few of his candidates returned and of being 
answerable for handing the election over to Fianna Fail. As 
far as one can judge, the news of the immediate election has 
brought general satisfaction. Most people who were in a posi- 
tion to judge felt that the present condition must bring collapse 
if continued for another four months or so. But up to the 
present they have seen no possibility of averting that collapse. 
Now at least the country has a chance of declaring for a change 
of policy, and they hope that the country will avail itself of 
that chance. 


A piquant—and possibly dangerous—situation is created — 


with regard to the I.R.A. and the other Communist and semi- 
Communist bodies. It is generally believed that there was 
some sort of understanding between the leaders of these * left ” 
organizations and Mr. De Valera. The understanding was 
probably that they would support, or at least be benevolently 
neutral to his administration for the life of this parliament to 
enable him to abolish the oath and do away with the payment 
of land annuities to England. He is now going out of office 
and possibly handing government over to the Cosgrave Party 
while the oath is not abolished and the land annuities are still 
in the suspense account pending a final decision as to whether 
or not they, or any part of them, should be paid to England. 
Mr. De Valera promised that the next election and the next 
Dail would be quite free of any oath. Now the candidates for 
election must sign an undertaking that they will take the oath 
if elected, and must actually take the oath before they can 
enter the new Dail. 

The I.R.A. have enjoyed practically complete immunity 
during the last nine months. They are well aware that should 
Mr. De Valera fail to get a majority in the coming election that 
immunity will be very promptly ended. His decision therefore 
to hold an election at this moment may very well be inter- 
preted by them as treachery on his part.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN. 
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Country Life 


A Farmers’ REBELLION. 

A rebellion has already taken place in the organization of 
British farming, and a revolution is likely. The rebellion 
was caused by fear of the revolution. Mr. Robbins, the 
ablest man who has ever controlled the National Farmers’ 
Union, resigned with others presumably because nationaliza- 
tion of his industry was, as he thought, threatened. It 
seemed likely that two Commissions would each recommend 
if not National Produce Boards at any rate some form of 
co-operation enforced by Parliament. The Milk Com- 
mission, which got through its work later than the Pig Com- 
mission, so to call it, has now, I believe, handed its Report 
to the Government, who will consider it at their leisure, if 
the ominous phrase may be allowed. The Report is not 
unanimous—which is a pity—as the differences. of opinion 
may again produce the sort of dispute that rent the N.F.U. 
The core of the Report concerns the formation of a National 
Produce Board, the thing that the rebel farmers regard as 
a form of nationalization, and therefore evil. 

* * * * 


Now a National Produce Board would theoretically acquire 
the ownership of all the milk of the country, and it would 
be illegal to sell on terms that were not the Board’s terms. 
Such Boards may work well, as other nations have proved, 
but special forms of produce are sold after special fashions ; 
and unexpected half-technical difficulties occur. In milk the 
great urban co-operative societies buy and sell not much 
less than United Dairies. Is the bonus that they give to 
customers to be regarded as a subtraction from the price ? 
Such difficulties can be overcome; and from the point of 
view of the farmer who sells wholesale anything is better 
than dependence on an association that holds the whip hand. 
Even if United Dairies make a bargain wholly favourable to 
the producer—if such a supposition may be imagined—it 
does not follow that all the dozen and a half associations 
which it represents will regard this as the last word. Indeed, 
recent history suggests that individual bargains may be the 
order of the day. 

* * * * 


‘Turty SaHmiincs A WEEK. 

A more serious rebellion—except for the loss of Mr. Robbins’ 
skill—has taken place within the Farmers’ Union in Norfolk, 
and is wholly regrettable. They have threatened a lock-out 
for the New Year, on the ground that the statutory wage of 
30s. a week is an exorbitant tax on their resources. Outside 
the local situation, it is a great pity that such bad feeling 
should be aroused—and in a key county—at a moment when 
the organization of our production is in the midst of a rapid 
transition. Here the rebellion must interfere with the pro- 
gress of the revolution and the tests of its beneficence. 

* * * * 
Ow-TROUBLED WATERS 

Kveryone who cares for the sea or for birds, or for humane 
dealing, should know the findings of the Audubon Association 
of Ameriea which has been studying the question of the 
spreading of mineral oil over the surface of the sea by naval 
and other ships. One passage is forcibly stressed by the 
R.S.P.B., whose Bird Notes and News is issued seasonally 
trom 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. The winter number 
is especially full of interest. The passage, quoted from Bird 
Lore, the organ of the Audubon Association is this, and is 
written by that very thorough investigator, Dr. G. W. Field : 

“My observation convinces me that the oil-film is well-nigh 
continuous for at least 500 miles out of New York harbour, and 
off Cherbourg, France, and that a single, continuous sheet of oil 
at least 100 miles in diameter existed in December, 1931, midway 
between the French and Newfoundland coasts.” 

This beastly scum is wholly unnecessary. The apparatus 
called an oil-separator is simple to install and work, and it 
pays dividends on more than 95 per cent. of the British 
vessels on which it is used. Birds are killed, plants are killed, 
lish are killed, and it is not improbable that the floor of the sea 
becomes unwholesome for any living thing. We cannot yet 
enforce the use of such separators internationally ; but the 
humane feeling of the world should force the owners within 
cach nation to equip their ships with such a device. Our 


British shipowners, though not immaculate, have taken a lead 
and given a lead. These murderous fields of slime float even 
to the haunts of the penguin, which of all birds are least well 
able to avoid the infection. But it is difficult to save the life 
of any birds whose feathers have been affected. They die of 
shock, or of some equivalent feeling, even when completely 
cleansed. 
* * * * 

MAN v. Rassit 

A special paragraph of praise for the poacher is published 
by that very wise and energetic body, the University of 
London Animal Welfare Society. In the course of his investi- 
gations into the abominations of the steel trap Mr. Kirkman, 
a peculiarly good naturalist, has found the poacher’s method 
of using long nets to be much the most humane, and in many 
places much the most effective. He and the Society have 
made a good many discoveries. One is the extent and exten- 
sion of the habit of breeding wild rabbits in order to trap them. 
The strain is artificially strengthened and pairs of rabbits are 
sold, and freely advertised to be sold, for release in places 
where trapping by means of steel teeth has become an industry 
and a profession. There is more good natural history in Mr. 
Kirkman’s Man versus Rabbit (price 3d., Animal Welfare 
Society, London University) than in any humanitarian 
pamphlet that I know. It ought to give the coup de grdce 


to the steel trap. 
* « * 


A PIONEER CALENDAR 

Of the many friendly calendars that arrived this Christmas 
the one that pleased me best was the least aesthetic and the 
most technical. It came from the Littleton and Badsey Growers 
Ltd., who are the best model of self-help that is of fruitful 
co-operation, among English producers. ‘The calendar is a 
vade mecum for the fruit and vegetable grower, telling him 
just what to do at what date for the production of fruit and 
vegetables, especially (since the neighbourhood is Evesham 
and Pershore) of plums and asparagus, All the requisite sprays, 
manures, and containers are supplied by the society to their 
members, as well as quite invaluable service. The one thing 
I miss in the calendar is sufficient record of the fact that any 
caterer anywhere can buy direct from this model organisation 
for small-holders any amount, small or big, that he may 
need, of most fruits and vegetables. The postal trade in 
asparagus has, I believe, become very wide within the last 
year Or so. 

* * * * 

One maxim—opposite August 6th—indicates the growing 
taste for cultivated sorts of wild fruit : ** We are daily buyers 
of blackberries.” The oflice attends to the education of its 
members. Opposite November 12th (when the gardening year 
may be said to begin) is the announcement : ** We have books, 
magazines and subjects of interest to growers. Consult them.” 
Next to this office is a cannery which was one of the pioneers, 
and little industries such as chip-basket making flourish 
on behalf of the producers. I quote these examples out of 
the belief that any statesman who engages in the reform 
of marketing our produce, would find at Badsey the best 
example extant of the right spirit of co-operation, and the 
right technique. Badsey, Evesham, is the address. 

* * * * 
More Birp CENSUSES 

One of the several bird censuses being undertaken has 
already proved that fears of the disappearance of that great 
old country character, the barn owl, are more or less ground- 
less. We are happier than Malta where an unprecedented 
plague of rats has followed the virtual extinction of the barn 
owl. The bird has been specially “ featured *’ by the Associated 
Learned Societies of Liverpool. The Naturalists’ Field Club 
has discovered and watehed two dozen pairs on the Merseyside, 
photographed parents and children and food, and produced 
a barn owl poster. Some young Cambridge men working for 
the census in Hertfordshire also found more pairs than they 
expected to find; and some of the haunts and nesting sites 
were unlikely. One was a metal barn in a busy railway yard. 
On the subject of censuses, it is recorded by Mr. Middleton’s new 
Journal of Animal Ecology that there were 4,209 rooks’ nests 
last year in the Isle of Wight. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondcnis are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is thai of one of our ** News of the Week 


A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTatTorR.] 
Smr,—Mr. Alfred Hall’s letter in your issue of December 30th 
perhaps calls for a reply. 

I did not identify the Unitarian position with that of Celsus, 
as his quotation from my article should have shown him: 
** any Unitarian or Celsus-like solution,” distinguishes the two, 
if or means anything. He might have credited me with some 
knowledge of both positions. 

In the next place, Mr. Hall ‘ has yet to meet the Unitarian 
who denies that ‘God was in Christ’ ”’—or I will add, the 
pantheist who denies it, or the Hindu (will he please note the 
word or here ?). But the phrase was St. Paul’s, and he did not 
use it with the meaning given to it by Mr. Hall and the Hindus. 
Mr. Hall is simply playing with words; his position is not 
St. Paul’s, ard he knows it. Now I realize the difficulty of St. 
Paul's belief; but, so far as I am entitled to an opinion, I 
believe the truth is with St. Paul as against the pantheists of 
whatever school. 

Mr. Hall says: ‘** Dr. Glover has written the above sentences 
because he meant to hurt,” I wrote the article because the 
editor asked for it—definitely challenged me to say what I 
conceive the Christian faith to be. So challenged, I said and 
say what I think is true and urgent ; in my judgement the 
central issue is Christ, and the most significant thing I have 
learnt from life is that the Unitarian account of Christ will not 
do. Itisnot newtome. What I observe, and what I propose 
to say, is that Unitarianism is dead, and sterile and lacks 
redemptive power; it offers an easy solution and mankind 
finds no help in it. If this hurts Mr. Hall, I am not to blame. 
I will go farther, however, and say bluntly that what we need 
mostly nowadays is to get away from the sheer indefiniteness 
which we call Christian charity, and to state clearly and 
emphatically what we believe. That is why I respect the 
Bishop of Birmingham and the Anglo-Catholics ; they do not 
agree, and they do not pretend to agree; but they have 
thought out their positions and they make their meaning 
clear. Everybody says, ‘* How shocking that a bishop, or 
that Professor Goudge should be so uncharitable !*? Not.at 
all! They are doing us real service ; and if they ‘“ mean to 
hurt,” it is salutary and I say, Thank you. So I will tell Mr. 
Hall that I think he is wrong, and that his present path is 
leading him nowhere. I owe him so much, and I owe it to 
others to be explicit ; and I raise no objection to his saying I 
am utterly wrong, but I would like him not to use St. Paul’s 
words in a sense which St. Paul obviously did not intend.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., T. R. Glover, 


A PURE MILK SUPPLY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 23rd you state that “in view 
of the fundamental importance of a pure milk supply the 
Ministry of Northern Ireland has done well to carry out a 
prolonged test of Dr. Spahlinger’s Bovine Anti-Tuberculosis 
Vaccine ” as the results would *‘appear to justify it.” 

The Ministry has just issued its interim report in which it 
claims that so far the results of the experiments made have been 
satisfactory, and this report has been rightly spoken of in the 
Press as being of great public, as well as agricultural, interest. 
In order that this prolonged test should be made, I understand 
that the Government of Northern Ireland voted a sum of 
£10,000 out of public funds ; therefore it is only right that the 
publie should know that there is another aspect of the experi- 
ments which has to be considered, namely, that of the suffering 
of the animals involved. 

In last July in consequence of complaints received, and much 
distress being caused to many members of the public by the 
terrible condition of the animals, our Lisburn Circuit Inspector 
was sent to see the animals which were being treated at the 
Ministry’s Research Farm at Hillsborough, Co. Down. He 
reported as follows : 

“J found a black bullock about 1] year old lying in a field in an 
emaciated and exhausted condition, It was moaning and apparently 
ig great pain. I tried to get it to stand up, but failed. This 


eufferiz 
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the Editor 


The most 
paragraphs.—Ed. SPECTATOR.) 


” 


animal is suffering pain both from weakness in consequence of | 


the disease and starvation as it is unable to graze and also unable | 


to take any kind of food except an occasional drink of water,” 


A later report is as follows : 

“T saw 20 head of cattle, some of which appeared to be in q 
wasting condition, and in a field on the opposite side of the avenug 
were 5 cattle, 2 of which were in a very weak condition but able to” 
move about. The other 3 were lying down, moaning and opening 
their mouths, putting out their tongues and gasping for breath, 
and, in my opinion, suffering great pain. I have been informed 
that at least 5 animals have died in similar circumstances.” 

It does not require a very lively imagination to visualise the 
terrible plight to which animals innoculated with the disease 
have been reduced, as unfortunately it appears to be essential 
for the success of the experiments that death should not take 
place before the very last stages of the disease have been 
reached. 

I have not the scientific knowledge to enable me.to make 
comments on this particular form of research work, save that 
experience shows the ultimate failure of attempts at immuniz- 
ing cattle against tuberculosis. It suggests that the utmost 
caution is needed in the appraisement of the claims of bacteri- 
ology. I can only point out that in connexion with this form — 
of research intense suffering is inflicted on animals, and to 
express the hope that the Ministry of Northern Ireland is 
satisfied with the result of its investigations and will bring to 
an end these experiments with as little delay as possible. It 
would also be of public interest to know what steps have been 
taken by the Ministry to ensure that animals on farms adjacent 
to that on which these experiments are being carried out, are 
rendered safe from infection and that water is free from 
pollution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOSEPHINE DOWNER, 
Honorary Secretary, Lisburn Branch, Ulster 5.P.C.A. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN WAR 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Str,—In Major F. Yeats-Brown’s article, “* Why I believe in 

War,” he claims that it is impossible to eliminate the desire - 
to fight from human kind * because an organism without fight 

is dead or moribund.” Agreed. But is war, or more accur-_ 
ately, wholesale massacre, the only form of fight Major Yeats- 

Brown can conceive, or the only form which he regards as’ 
significant ? If so, it follows that those who, on account of 

age or sex, are precluded from taking a turn at a machine gun, 

are inevitably destined to moral atrophy. 

Experience, on the contrary, would seem to indicate that 
most people who are at all brave and vigorous, find in the daily 
round sufficient to keep them from stagnation without that 
particular form of deadly exercise. 

Certainly mankind’s real enemies, Ignorance, Insensitive- 
ness, Poverty and Disease, are entirely independent of nation- 
ality, and the weapons of those enlisted in this warfare are not 
‘asual, but spiritual. Moreover, since ** Courage will not be so 
necessary ” in the wars of the future, and * A coward will be 
on an almost equal footing with a hero,” it is difficult to see 
how Major Yeats-Brown substantiates his claim that war will 
always be necessary to preserve the courage of the race, 

Finally, may I observe, that although Christ drove the 
money-changers out of the Temple, there is no record that any 
of them were gravely injured in the process, and that, in spite 


of the use of “ Force,” He is reported to have said, ‘* They fe 


that take the sword shall perish with the sword.”’——I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Staverton Vicarage, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


A, IsuERwoop, 


|Vo the Editor of the Specravronr.] 
Sir,— Major Yeats-Brown obviously wrote his article, pub- 
lished in your issue of December 30th, as one who believes 
God’s will to be paramount. In this all Christians will 
agree with him. God’s will is described by St. Paul, in his 
letter to the Romans, as * good and acceptable and perfect.” 
Does war assume, in the eyes of Major Yeats-Brown, one of 
these attributes ? If so, it is not easy to understand why 
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(in paragraph 1) he does not want war which he believes 
(in paragraph 6) to have been planned by God. As to force 
providing a solution of difficulties, it is of interest to remember 
that that great soldier Field Marshal Sir William Robertson 
said : ** War settles nothing.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 South Park, Hexham, Northumberland. L.R. Hoccer. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sir,—In his article on ** Why I believe in War,” in your 
issue of December 30th, Major Yeats-Brown writes, “I do 
not see how it (war) can be abolished from human society 
unless human nature is altered.” Fortunately the abolition 
of war is not dependent on a change in human nature, whose 
possibility no one knows. It is dependent on a change in 
human conduct, whose possibility every one knows. Human 
history is one long record of changes in human conduct. 

History tells us that man has successively pushed war out 
of the family, the tribe, the province, the nation, and has 
established in succession family, tribal, provincial and national 
law. Man is now busy pushing war out of the world and 
establishing in its place world-wide law. In this he has made 
such progress during the past twelve years that, when the 
recent Anglo-Persian dispute suddenly arose, both we and 
Persia turned automatically and instantly to the legal and 
arbitral machinery of the League of Nations, confident that 
it would work smoothly and produce an equitable result.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Mary M, Apamson, 

Combe Down, Bath. 

MR. GANDHI’S FAST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,As member of the local untouchability committee, 
and as a native of Malabar, where Guruvayur Temple. is 
situated, I have been brought into contact with many persons ; 
and I am sure all well-wishers of Government will agree with 
the views expressed in this letter. The New Year will open 
with Mr. Ghandi’s fast if Guruvayur Temple is not opened 
to the depressed classes. We may disapprove of fasting, 
but we cannot ignore the fact that the self-imposed martyrdom 
of such a personage is fraught with serious consequences. 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem was as inexpedient as Gandhi's 
proposed fast, but reformers often resort to needlessly provo- 
cative tactics to bring about a state of affairs under which 
“he who is not with us is against us.” The Government 
cannot wash the hands as Pilate did. 

Ancient Hindu society recognized no bifurcation of power 
into spiritual and temporal ; all innovations in religion had 
to be introduced by the king. Those who replaced our kings 
cannot escape the moral obligation to provide us with some 
machinery which will make it possible to introduce necessary 
reforms. The average Indian puts a very uncharitable 
construction on the present attitude of Government. His 
mind works somewhat like this, ‘The referendum shows 
that the vast majority of caste-Hindus are for throwing 
open the temple to the untouchables ; is Government anxious 
to perpetuate the tyranny of an ever-dwindling minority ? 
If the orthodox few will not worship in the company of others 
let them build separate temples. There is no evidence to 
prove that temples were meant to be the private property 
of any section of Hindus; on the other hand, tradition and 
archaeological research tend to show that the temples of 
Malabar are older than the advent of Aryans and caste system, 
Besides, the Vedas and Srutis contain no authority for 
shutting out the lower castes ; nor is it true that the present- 
day lower castes are those referred to in the Shastras. If 
Government had any compunctions it ought not to have 
passed the Sarda Act, because pre-puberty marriage is 
enjoined in the texts and is the very corner-stone on which 
the edifice of Hindu society is built; it ought not to have 
passed the Hindu Religious Endowments Act which diverts 
funds for secular purposes. After swallowing the camel it is 
now straining at a gnat, simply because it wants Gandhi to die.” 

Agitators are not slow to exploit this feeling; and the 
unfortunate thing about Malabar is this: the owners of 
temples are also the landed zemindars. Orthodoxy is part 
of a morbid dread of all change. It is all like a pyramid 
standing on its apex. It would be a huge mistake if Govern- 
ment should now identify itself with the system which is 
bound to pass away.—I am, Sir, c., 

Benares Hindu University. C. NARAYANA MENON. 





THE COST OF LIVING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. James H. Weager, may he 
right in stating that the foreigner does not pay the duty on 
raw materials, but where foodstuffs are concerned, certainly 
the duties payable have come out of his pocket. This is 
clearly illustrated by the following table. 
In December 1930 when on the gold standard, £1 gold would 
buy : 





8. d. 8. d, 
1 lb. Free State Bacon.. 1 3 1 No. 10 tin French Sar- 
1 lb. Danish Butter , 3 dines. . xa ee i 
1 lb. Dutch Cheese | llb. tin Alaska Red 
1 doz. Free State Eggs... 2 9 Salmon es Ae a 
1 lb. Valencia Raisins .. 6 | lx 24 tin Californian 
1 Ib. Californian Sultanas 7 Peaches ; ca, <a 
1 lb. Greek Currants .. 6 1 Ib. Italian Macaroni 5 
1 pkt. American Quaker 1 lb. Californian Prunes 6 
Oats “c <a 1 tin Paysandu Ox Tongues 3 It 
1 Ib. Carolina Rice oa 5 4 pt. French Olive Oil .. 10 
1 Ib. Chilian Beans oF 5 —— 
1 lb. Dutch Cocoa a ee £1 0 9 


To-day, when off the gold standard, the £1 paper (13s. 6d. 
gold) buys the identical quantities and qualities of goods as 
enumerated above, plus 1 tin Italian Tomatoes and 1 tin 
Argentine Corned Beef, and in addition the Government 
receives 2s. 3d. in duties as against 3}d. prior to the introduc- 
tion of tariffs. Therefore, so far as groceries and provisions 
are concerned, neither the value of the £1 nor the introduction 
of tariffs has adversely affected the cost of living.—I am, Sir, 
«e., LIVINGSTONE HOLMEs, 

Liverpool. Vice-Consul for Finland and for Estonia. 

SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Smr,—To Mr. W. A. Hirst’s interesting account of ‘ sayings 
that were never uttered ” might be added “ The Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton,” so often 
attributed to Wellington. According to Lyte’s History of 
Eton College, the only record of any remark of this kind is 
contained in a contemporary account of the Duke's visit to 
his old house in January, 1818 : “ He looked into the garden, 
and asked what had become of the broad black ditch over 
which he used so often to leap. He said: ‘ I really believe I 
owe my spirit of enterprise to the tricks I used to play in the 
garden.’ *—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. R. Lesite-MELvVILLE, 
69 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. 


FARMING BY MACHINERY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Srr,—It might seem from Mr. Hosier’s most interesting article 
that the large quantity of his production coupled with his 
small quantity of labour means that the total labour on 
the farm has been decreased by his methods. Having known 
Wexcombe long before Mr. Hosier bought it I do not think 
that this can be so, but it would add much to the value of 
the article if he would tell us the labour carried before his 
purchase and at the present time and also the total acreage 
which carries 420 milking cows.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BEESLY, 


RAILWAY SINKING FUND 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Crampton, is severe with the 
railway directors of the past for not having reduced their 
capital by means of sinking funds, as is done in the case 
of municipal trading concerns. May I ask him: 

1. Are not sinking funds imposed on municipal trading 
because the capital required is raised on the security of the 
rates, regardless of the soundness, or otherwise, of the trading 
venture ? 

2. Is not an important point in the fixing of company 
~apital depreciation the question of replacement cost, and what 
increase, rather than decrease, in capital would be required to 
entire property owned by railway 


replace, in situ, the 


companies ? 
3. Are the railway directors of the past to blame for not 


foreseecing that a time would come when railway wages. the 
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greatest outgoing, would be fixed by vote-catching politicians 
regardless of the rate in the market, and that the railways 
would have to meet State subsidised road competition masking 
unemployment relief for other trades ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. G, Kren, 
83 Princes Square, W. 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD BRONTE 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Messrs. Wise and Symington, editors of The Shakespeare 
Head Bronité, disagreed at some length with certain criticisms 
I made when I had the pleasure of reviewing their last four 
volumes, and I should be grateful if you would allow me to 
reply. 

1. In their introduction they state that they have embodied 
the greater part of Mr. Shorter’s Life and Letters in their 
volumes, but I still hold that this is scarcely a due acknow- 
ledgment of their debt to him, since they not only quote some 
seven hundred letters from Mr. Shorter’s work, but transcribe, 
verbatim, pages of his narrative without inverted commas or 
any note to show that the narration is not theirs. Moreover, 
the bracketed numerals, which indicate that this vast number 
of letters, which though often transcribed from the originals, 
are essentially from Mr. Shorter’s book, are not explained as 
being his till we reach a note at the end of their fourth volume. 

2. I cannot agree that the “ irresistible impulse *’ which led 
Charlotte Bronté to return to Brussels, and which robbed her, 
as she herself says, of all peace of mind for two years, was the 
desire to know German better. Ellen Nussey and Mr, 
Nicholls both said that they “ believed ” her remorse was due 
to the feeling that she ought to have stopped at home and 
looked after her father, but they did not then know about her 
passionate devotion to M. Heéger, as, if they did, they would 
certainly have joined Mrs. Gaskell’s conspiracy of silence. She 
did know, for she quoted pieces of Charlotte’s letters to M. 
Heéger. 

8. I continue to “ lay the blame ” of the Branwell-Robinson 
episode on Branwell. It is clear that Charlotte got her view 
of it not from Anne, but from him, for Branwell in his letters 
to Grundy, &e., states Mrs. Gaskell’s view, which she, without 
any doubt, got from Charlotte. Moreover, her lawyer, on her 
behalf, withdrew all she had said, and stated that the addi- 
tional evidence that Mrs. Robinson’s lawyer had given him, 
proved it to be untrustworthy. 

4. Though Mr. Bronté wrote an enthusiastic letter to 
Mrs. Gaskell about her Life, he had not then got very far in 
it, for when he came to the account of himself he said it was 
all lies and that he had not known he had an enemy in the 
world till he read what she said about him. 

5. It is most interesting to learn that Mr. Wise was told by 
Charlotte’s husband that she destroyed every scrap of her 
sisters’ handwriting except a few poems. It would be even 
more interesting to know if Mr. Wise has any information 
which could explain why she, with her avowed love and 
tenderness towards them, did anything so extraordinary. 
She must have had a reason. 

Finally, let me reiterate my admiration of the Editors’ 
work.—I am, Sir, &e., E. F. Benson. 

25 Brompton Square, S.W’.3. 


IDAHO AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
{To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 

Srr,—In one of your * News of the Week ” paragraphs, issue 
of July 80th, you refer to Senator Borah of Idaho as a repre- 
sentative spokesman for the Middle West. I hope I am not 
wrong when I state that Idaho is definitely West, and reflects 
Western opinion, whatever that might mean in these days of 
the Radio. Nearly all the Northern towns of the State are 
tributaries of Spokane, Wash, Further south the towns look 
to Portland, Cregon. Those parts of Montana and Wyoming 
which border on the East are typically Western. Perhaps 
Butte, Montana, Cheyenne, Wyo and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
are more Western politically than Los Angeles, Cal. 

On international subjects to-day the “ Middle West ” 
opinion is to be found just as much far East, far South, and 
far West, Since the War there has been a great change.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. R. PAYNE, 

Tocopitla, Chile, 8. America. 





THE SUFFERINGS OF ANIMALS IN INDIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—It is difficult for people in this country to realize the 
sufferings endured daily by domestic animals in the East, and 
we venture to bring facts before your readers and to appeal 
for their help and sympathy to enable British people in India 
to continue and extend the beneficent work to which they 
have put their hands, for alleviating the sufferings of these 
animals by setting up stations for free veterinary treatment 
and by the spread of education and propaganda. Much can 
be done by teaching and persuasion, for the trouble arises from 
thoughtlessness and lack of knowledge, rather than from 
intentional cruelty. 

It is feared that at many places, unless financial help is 
forthcoming, most of the work will fall through or have to be 
greatly curtailed. Little headway can be made unless Great 
Britain, with her countless animal lovers, will come to their 
aid. We earnestly hope that all those who desire to improve 
the conditions of the animals in India will respond to this 
appeal by sending donations, however small, to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
Society, under its constitution, is unable to divert any part 
of its general funds for work outside the British Isles, but it 
will, by raising a special fund, most gladly assist the work of 
the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
India in every way possible. Contributions earmarked 
* Animals in India,” will be gratefully received by the Chief 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., at its Headquarters, 105 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W. 1, so that from such a fund grants may 
be sent where the need is greatest, and where permanent 
benefit would be likely to result.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Bertie or THAME, AUGUSTA SPENCER-CHURCHILL, 
CREWE, COLERIDGE, DANESFORT, ELINOR 
PENN GASKELL, RopeRT Gower, Irwin, 
Darcy Linpsay, Ceci. L’Estrance MALonr., 
Geracp Du Macvrier, P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
WINIFRED PorTLAND, FRANCES WARWICK, 
EVELYN WRENCH. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 
{To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I read the Spectator regularly every week, but I really 
think that as a leader of thought you should learn to spell 
correctly ! In nearly every recent issue the word judgment 
is mis-spelt by putting an “‘e ” in the middle. Please correct 
in future.—I am, Sir, &c., A (ee i 
{If our correspondent will consult the Owford Dictionary, 
s.v. “ judgement,” he will perhaps be ready to withdraw 
his charge of mis-spelling.—Ep., Spectator.] 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tee “ Specrator,” JANuARY 5ru, 1833. 
HONOURS. 
From THE LonDON GAZETTE, Fripay, JANUARY 4TH, 1833. 

Sr. James’s Parace, Dec. 3, 1832.—The King was this day 
pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon JoHN CAMPBELL, 
Esq., his Majesty’s Solicitor-General.* 

* The Attorney and Solicitor-General, as well as the Judges, are 
always knighted upon their appointments, Sir Joun CampsBeE.., it 
appears, underwent the ceremony about a month since; but the 
delay in notifying the fact in the Gazette arose from his not having 
paid his fees (amounting to 108/.) until a few days since. Upon 
these fees, which are one of the most disgraceful sources of extortion 
connected with the Crown, inasmuch as they are divided among the 
servants of the Royal Household—the King’s coachman, the King’s 
footmen, the King’s barber, and the King’s cook—literally, the coach- 
man, the footman, the barber, and the cook partake of the spoil. 

* * * * 

The American Congress assembled at Washington on the 5th 
of December ; and the session was opened, as usual, by the Message 
of the President,—always a document of great interest, and 
peculiarly so at the present moment. . .. The financial affairs of 
the Union are in a most prosperous condition. .. . The important and 
highly interesting question of the Tariff next comes under review. 
The language of the President is very decisive in favour of a large 
reduction of duties, as it was expected that it would be. ‘He con- 
siders that the legitimate object of taxation is revenue ; and now that 
the public debt is all but extinguished, and the receipts from the 
Customs nearly double the amount required to defray the expenses 
of the Government, he considers it sound policy to admit at low 
duties the products of foreign nations. He is willing only to make 
an exception in favour of those articles of domestic manufacture 
which are essential to national independence and safety in time of 
war, 
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The Radio Review 


Tur increasing success of foreign relays must be counted 
among last year’s conspicuous contributions to the interest 
of broadeast programmes. Perhaps the peak of achievement 
was reached on Christmas Day, when the roar of the Niagara 
Falls, the playing of the carillon in Wellington, and the 
greeting of ships in mid-Atlantic, were happily incorporated 
in a programme which brought the Empire to our firesides. 
The aptness of the New Year’s Eve programme, however, was 
a little more questionable. Dance music is much the same 
whether it comes from Berlin or London or Budapest ; nor 
was it made the more attractive by ingenious juxtaposition 
to armament statistics. There is no longer any magic left in 
the mere fact of wireless : we can all tour Europe on our own 
sets these days. Incidentally, it is very doubtful whether 
New Year’s Eve is the most appropriate moment for a rather 
morbid display of irony. The fact that the B.B.C. has accus- 
tomed us to associate a certain dignity with its broadcasts 
on such occasions made that lapse the more regrettable. 
* * * * 


The majority of the talks to be broadcast from January to 
April are, according to the Talks Director, definitely intended 
to reflect the sombre tone of to-day : their main purpose is to 
meet the needs of those who are seriously seeking solutions to 
urgent contemporary problems. Earnestness is therefore the 
keynote. ‘ S.O.S.” will describe some of the more successful 
voluntary schemes for the help of the unemployed ; Mr. 
Howard Marshall will give us “* eye-witness accounts ” of the 
housing conditions in various areas he is visiting ; there is to be 
a series of debates in which the advisability of doing away 
with certain existing institutions will be discussed ; and Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett, continuing his highly successful continental 
talks, will try to induce some prominent foreign personalities 
to accompany him to the microphone. More and more the 
Talks Department of the B.B.C. is consolidating its policy of 
catering especially for the serious-minded listener. 

* * * “ 


Among the less strenuous talks the following are worth your 
attention during the coming season: “ Strange Music,” an 
illustrated, first-hand study of the music of out-of-the-way 
places, the first two examples of which are to be broadcast by 
Mr. J. B. Trend, on Spain, and by Mr. Richard Hughes, on 
North Africa ; ‘ The Making of a Play,” during the course of 
which Macbeth will be considered, week by week, from the 
producer’s point of view (Mr. Harcourt Williams), the actor's 
point of view (Mr. John Gielgud), and the artist-designer’s 
point of view (Mr. Albert Rutherston); and, in February- 
April, a series called ‘‘ Workers in Europe,” wherein individual 
foreign workers will come to the microphone to compare their 
conditions with English workers engaged in similar occupa- 
tions. Then there are changes in the regular series : Mr. 
Basil de Selincourt and Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, for instance, are 
the new book critics ; Mr. St. John Ervine will look at the 
theatre for us ; and an anonymous critic, ‘* Argus,”’ will tell 
us what is what in the cinema. 

* * * * 

Last week I commented on the “ Poetry Nightcaps ” which 
have been so pleasant a feature since October last. A few days 
after my note was written, the Talks Director announced that 
these poetry readings had been so favourably received that it 
was hoped to continue and extend them. By inviting poets 
to send in suitable, unpublished poems, he also hoped to be 
able to include examples of really contemporary verse. This 
is good news. I have always contended that the B.B.C. might 
do much to revive an interest in contemporary verse. If the 
B.B.C. could continue in its work of creating an intelligent 
audience for poetry, I feel that poetry itself would regain a 
higher status. 

* * * * 
IrEMs TO WATCIL FOR. 

Sunday: Pouishnoff—Piano Recital (Daventry National, 
5.30); Kutcher String Quartet and Keith Falkner (Daventry 
National and London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: ‘*Man versus Microbe” (Daventry National, 
7.10); Prof. C. K. Webster—‘* Disarmament in 1932” 
(Daventry National, 7.30); ‘‘ The Country of the Blind” 
(Daventry National, 8.0, and London Regional, Tuesday, 
9.15); ‘* Other People’s Houses *’ (Daventry National, 9.25). 


’ 


Tuesday : Promenade Concert (Daventry National, 8.0) ; 
Brahms’ Gipsy Songs (Daventry National, 10.0). 

Wednesday : ** Careers ” (Daventry National, 6.50) ; Prom- 
enade Concert—Bach (Daventry National, 8.0); ‘ Strange 
Music ’—Spain (Daventry National, 10.0). 

Thursday : Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20) ; 
Promenade Concert (London Regional, 8.0). 

Friday : The Templars (London Regional, 7.30); Promen- 
ade Concert—Beethoven (London Regional, 8.0); Mr. 
S. P. B. Mais—* S.0.S.” (Daventry National, 9.25). 

Saturday : Gertrude Lawrence (Daventry National, 7.30) ; 
Last of the Promenade Concerts (Daventry National, 8.0). 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


The “Spectator”? Crossword No. 15 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS. 7. Non-rectilinear Dickens 
1. It’s porous around’ the hero. 
shelter—how ominous ! 8. Tn error. ‘ 
6. The small result of any with- 9. The merry-maker begins by 


drawal from anatomy. 


standing an Irish novelist 


10. An unlit mixture. on his head. 
11. Thefts almost end in little 14. Late in pram (anag.). 

fruit. 16. The ladies of Castle 15 were 
12. Where our army _ swore advised to read this poet 


terribly, according to my 


Bowdlerised. 


uncle Toby. 18. Hills or church dignitaries. 
13. A recurrent item in land- 20. Fed late confusedly, but not 
ladies’ bills. a blow-out. 
15. Stern result of putting an 21. Nearest. ; ; 
insect after the first man. 22. Cat with Cambridge begin- 
17. A suggestion of beer starts _ ning. 
this kind of cross. 25. Little shove. . 
19. No windy islands, these. 26. The girl in the infirmary. 


. Hearty kind of drink. 
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The flowers that bloom in 

































































the spring,——(anag.). SOLUTION OF _ CROSS- 
24. Frills with light-weight WORD No. 14 
finish. = ; 
27. Beat Crome (anag.). ae 
28. Province of tho Roman A, 
“mpire. Wwe 
29. Faulty attempts when A 
there’s no tea to finish with 9 - 
at the rendez-vous. - 
30. Stress yell (anag.). Tc 
DOWN. s 
. Fruity veteran of cricket. agi 
2. Treat Elia (anag.). : 
3. Girl’s name. aio 
4. Suffering—is a hill intended? Ga" 
5. Colloquially, get it off your a < 


Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


chest. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
Winner of Crossword No. 14.—Miss M. J. Gillespie, 114 
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World Agriculture 


By Sir WiLLiAM DAMPIER. 


AmonG the good deeds which have been done at Chatham 
House, this account* of the state of agriculture over the world 
at large takes a high place. Each nation is so apt to regard 
its own agricultural and industrial problems at this time of 
depression as unique and self-contained, that a wider survey 
is of especial Value. 

In spite of industrial and commercial development, two- 
thirds of the world’s population still get their living by 
agriculture, and food is still largely grown for home con- 
sumption by peasant farmers. The annual value of wheat 
grown is estimated at £1,480,000,000, while only £230,000,000 
worth enters into international trade, and the proportion 
entering trade in the case of meat is even less. The production 
of wheat during the years 1927—1929 was about thirteen 
per cent. higher than in 1913. Beef and veal increased by 
about seventeen per cent., but mutton by only one per cent. 
The population of the world increased by about ten per cent. 
in the same time. Thus the growth in production would 
provide for but a small increase in average consumption. 
** Not even to-day, in spite of accumulated and accumulating 
stocks, is the supply of any agricultural product anywhere 
near the limit of potential demand. Effective demand is a 
very different matter.” ‘* Food surpluses are almost wholly 
the result of restricted purchasing power in the great industrial 
eountries of Europe. That is to say, the problem is mainly 
one of under-consumption ” and of maldistribution. Cereal 
food is cheap and in excess on the American prairies, while 
China and Japan are short of wheat. 

Where circumstances allow, output has been enormously 
cheapened and increased. ‘* With the sickle and flail, from 
thirty-five to fifty hours of labour were required to harvest 
und thresh an acre of wheat with a yield of fifteen bushels. 
With the combined harvester, three-quarters of an hour of 
labour is required.’ The scientific plant breeder also has 
increased production by developing carly maturing varieties 
which allow wheat to be grown one hundred miles further 
north, But, in spite of cheap mechanized production, the 
factory wheat farms get into great difficulties in times of 
depression. ‘The small European family holding, with 
its diversity in crop production and animal husbandry, has 
its advantages in bad times.” It is better able to mect changes 
in demand, and it is free from the troubles of hired labour. 
There is an essential difference in outlook. New countries 
try to economize labour, old ones to maintain a large rural 
population. Indeed, the low standard of life of the peasant 
with his land-hunger, is one reason for the fact that, on the 
average, the financial returns from agriculture, even in 
normal times, are less than those from commerce, industry 
or professional occupations. 

Since an agricultural index number, giving the variation 
in the average level of prices of agricultural produce compared 
with that of a standard year, has been available, it has become 
clear that, while of course the prices of individual products 
(pigs, it may be, or potatoes) depend on individual causes, 
the average price of all farm produce varies very closely with 
that of other wholesale goods. There must be some one 
common cause underlying both changes. While England 
was on the gold standard in the normal times of the nineteenth 
century, the history of prices shows that this cause was the 
supply of money. When gold was discovered in Australia 
and California, prices rose and agriculture entered on the 





*World Agriculture: An International Survey. A Report by 
a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute ot Inter- 
national Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


flourishing times of 1850 to 1870. When the output of gold 
flagged and the demand was increased by the adoption of a 
gold standard by other countries, prices fell, and the long 
depression of 1875 to 1900 began, only to be cured by the 
later inflow of South African gold. 

The present depression is more complex in origin. There 
is enough gold, but it is concentrated in countries that cannot 
or will not use it. Other nations, impoverished by war, 
cannot buy commodities. Demand falls, and prices with it. 
The burden of debts and of fixed wage-rates become too great 
to be borne. Each nation thinks that the fall in prices is 
due to foreign competition, and tariffs and quotas, which 
may perhaps alleviate the symptoms of the disease, increase 
the fundamental evil they are meant to cure. International 
trade languishes, merchants make no profits, shipping is 
laid up. Thus cause and effect, monetary and non-monetary 
factors, act and re-act; the whole process becomes cumu- 
lative, prices collapse, the system of exchange breaks down, 
and a world crisis develops, with ruin and unemployment 
in its train. 

The authors of the book say, “ It is outside the scope of 
this Report to deal with the methods by which the means 
of exchange should be made adequate to the reasonable 
demands of world economy.” Yet their analysis of the causes 
of the depression at least shows that several much-advocated 
policies will prove ineffective. Neither the efforts of pro- 
ducers themselves and their Governments towards “* measures 
of valorization and marketing, national or international, 
nor the various measures of protection undertaken by single 
national units nor by groups of units, nor a combination of 
the two, can of themselves provide a remedy for the world 
depression in agriculture ... the instability from which 
agriculture now suffers is part and parcel of the malaise 
affecting the economic systems of all civilized countries.” 

That conclusion we believe to be profoundly true. The 
agricultural problem is part of the general problem. Moreover, 
only by a restoration of confidence, whereby currency and 
credit are drawn into active circulation, and by a provision 
for the expansion of curreney and credit when reviving trade 
needs them, can the average level of wholesale prices be first 
raised and then stabilized, and the present economic evils 
of the world be overcome. 

This conclusion, however, does not mean that other 
developments are useless. In a complete agricultural policy 
there is clearly room for further co-operation among farmers, 
for an improvement in marketing, and for the more effective 
application of scientific research to the production of crops 
and live-stock. Again, the wheat quota and the voluntary 
restriction of meat imports may have been the best emergency 
measures which were possible in the existing economic and 
psychological conditions. But, in the minds of some of our 
statesmen, there seems to be no distinction between a healthy 
general rise in wholesale prices, due to an increase in trade 
accompanied by the necessary expansion in currency and 
credit, and a local rise in the price of specified commodities 
brought about artificially by some means of restricting 
supply. The latter may help a few trades over a time of 
crisis, but it needs a general revival in business with appro- 
priate measures of reflation to free the industry of the world, 
and British agriculture with it, from their present troubles. 
This book should do much to clear the issues to prevent 
agriculturists from thinking too narrowly in terms of their 
own industry, and help to show statesmen the road to per- 
manent economic prosperity. 
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King Coal 


The Rise of the British Coal Industry. 
ledge. 2 vols. 42s.) 

A CONTRIBUTION of the first importance to British economic 
history has been made by Mr. Nef, of Chicago University, 
in his study of our early coal trade. It is a formidable book, 
running to nearly a thousand pages of close print and 
including much statistical detail from port books and other 
MS. sources that have not hitherto been utilized. But 
Mr. Nef is a lucid and thoughtful writer, and his work is 
well planned, so that it is easy to read. 


By J. U. Nef. (Rout- 


Everyone knows that our modern industry, with its power- 
driven machinery, is based on our coal measures. But 
Mr. Nef’s contention is that, long before the steam-engine 
was developed, coal had become essential to our manu- 
factures, and that the use of coal as an industrial fuel, 
which rapidly increased from about 1550, was a primary 
cause of the growth of English trade, shipping, population 
and wealth under Elizabeth and the Stuarts. The argument, 
which he works out very fully, is in brief as follows. Firewood 
became scarce and dear in Tudor days; the woods were 
depleted in many parts of England, and fuel for industry or 
for domestic use could no longer be obtained locally with the 
same ease as before. Coal had been used in the North, and 
in the average smithy, through the Middle Ages, but it was 
unpopular in the towns. Yet when wood rose greatly in 
price, manufacturers and householders alike had to accustom 
themselves to the use of coal. It is noteworthy that the City 
authorities in 1554 laid in a stock of * sea-coal ” for the poor, 
in place of the usual firewood, and in Shakespeare's time 
London was smoky with its many coal fires. 

The use of coal in the salt, lime, brick, glass, metal and 
other industries rapidly increased. Indeed, these trades 
could not have grown fast, as we know they did in the seven- 
teenth century, without a cheap and plentiful supply of 
fuel. Mr. Nef estimates that within the period 1550-1690 
the output of British coal increased fourteen-fold, from 
210,000 tons to 2,982,000 tons, whereas in the next century 
it was only trebled. Northumberland and Durham produced 
nearly half the total, and Newcastle was, of course, the chief 
centre of the industry. 

Mr. Nef brings out very clearly the novel and almost 
revolutionary character of the developments implicit in the 
change from wood to coal. When the demand for coal was 
small and almost entirely local, there was no need to do more 
than work the outcropping seams or to sink shallow pits. 
But, as the demand grew, it became necessary to sink deep 
shafts, to provide haulage, to arrange for transport, to build 
cottages fcr the miners; in short, a trade that had been 
conducted by small men now called for the expenditure of 
substantial capital. Roads and waggon-ways—pioneers of 
the railways—were required for the conveyance of the coal 
to the ports. To carry the coal to London, Dublin or the 
Low Countries, ships were needed in increasing numbers. 
The fleet of Newcastle colliers became as important to the 
nation as the North Sea fishing fleet had been. London 
depended on them for fuel; the Navy counted on their 
sailors in time of war. Shipbuilding was stimulated ;  har- 
bours had to be improved and wharves built. The coal 
merchants of Newecastle—the privileged *‘* hostmen.**---built 
up a highly profitable monopoly, with which the London 
merchants were often in conflict. Mr. Nef points out that 
the insurgent Scots in 1640 and Charles I in 1€42 oceupied 
Newcastle with the express intention of deprivir g Loneon of 
coal and thus bringing the King or the Parliament respectively 
to seek peace. Two generations earlier London would not 
have been seriously affected by such a threat, but by 1640 
London industries and London households were dependent 
on coal, 

The coal industry offered a profitable field of investment 
for town merchants, who leased coal-bearing lands and pro- 
vided the capital needed to work the coal. A new class of 
capitalists came into existence, long before the woollen and 
cotton industries had passed out of the domestic into the 
factory stage. Moreover, a new type of labour appeared. 
It seems probable that workers for the new pits were often 
drawn from distant places, and that vagrants, of whom the 


local authorities were glad to get rid, were impressed into 
the colliery service. When the South Wales coalfield was 
first opened up a century or so ago, the workmen employed 
were largely immigrants from various parts of England. It 
looks as if the same thing happened when the older coalfields 
were first worked on a large scale. The miners, both men 
and women, were ill-paid and badly-housed, and their trade 
was far more dangerous than it is now. They were despised 
and disliked by the country folk among whom they settled, 
and thus came to form a class apart. In Scotland, but not 
in England, miners were virtually reduced to serfdom by 
being forbidden to leave their employers. After this in- 
auspicious start it is not surprising that the coal industry 
should have been always harassed by labour disputes ; and 
memories of old griefs long since redressed die hard in a class 
that is still somewhat isolated by the nature of its employment. 

Now all this development of coal mining began in England 
earlier than in France or Germany, though Liége had an 
ancient local industry. And this is one reason why large-scale 
manufacture of a modern type began in this country sooner 
than on the Continent. But it is important to notice—and 
this is one of Mr. Nef’s main conclusions—that England was 
a considerable manufacturing country long before the textile 
trades, through the inventions of Hargreaves, Crompton and 
the rest, adopted the factory system. We must push back 
the rise of industrial capitalism to the seventeenth century, 
if not to the late sixteenth, and accord to the coal trade a 
far larger share in the change than economic historians like 
Mantoux, for instance, have assigned to it. Mr. Nef’s able 
and interesting book deserves close attention. 


Current History 


Survey of International Affairs, 1931. By Arnold J. Toynbeo, 


(Humphrey Milford. 21s.) 
Consolidated Index to Above, 1920-1930. (Milford. 12s. 6d.) 
Documents on International Affairs, 1931. Edited by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. (Milford, 12s. 6d.) 

How often, and how rightly, are we recalled from the hasty 
and perfunctory judgements of to-day to reflection on what 
the considered verdict of history may be—history written 
when the dust has cleared and the heat has cooled, when 
perspective and proportion alike have been restored. Yet 
year by year Professor Arnold Toynbee forces, or almost 
forces, on us a conviction of the folly of that attitude. For 
he is writing, and has been writing for the last ten years and 
more (as the consolidated index to his volumes since 1920, 
now published, reminds us), the history of events as they 
come molten from the furnace. He treats of great move- 
ments while they are still unfolding themselves ; a notable 
case—the Manchurian affair—occurs in this 1931 volume. 
Yet the record never fails to be marked by the detachment 
and objectivity of the true historian, and rarely does the 
writer falter in his endeavour to weld into a unity the mass 
of apparently unrelated incidents that fall to him to chronicle 
for no other reason than they chanced to happen between 
January and December in a particular year. It is an 
astonishing achievement, which has no parallel in this nor, 
so far as I know, in any other country. All students of the 
world outside Great Britain owe an immense debt to the 
Institute of International Affairs for its conception of the 
project and to Professor Toynbee for his execution of it. 

Some years are easier to handle than others, for though 
there can be a little overlap, with the twelve calendar months 
as only approximate limits, broadly speaking the events of 
the calendar year, whatever their character, are the appointed 
subject. In one respect at any rate there was a definite 
enough unity about 1931. Professor Toynbee styles it 
Annus Terribilis (his choice of adjective for 1932 should be 
an interesting intellectual exercise) and opens his volume 
with a brilliant survey of the course of events as a whole, 
after which his econemist collaborator, Mr. H. V. Hodson, 
deals with the monetary disasters of the year. The principal 
author himself takes up three or four dominant issues, 
chief among them Disarmament and Security, the Austro- 
German Customs Union project, and the Far Eastern 
situation. It is inevitable that in the conscientious endeavour 
to record everything material in a packed procession of 
vents the historian should find himself at moments writing 
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a mere chronicle. The currency crises throughout Europe 
could hardly be dealt with in any other way, and even there 
the tragedy of the accumulation of disasters imparts a certain 
note of unity. Whatever his difficulties, Professor Toynbee 
rarely sinks below the historian’s true level. 

How did the countries of the world drift into the com- 
partmentalized segregation in which they find themselves 
to-day ? There are various explanations, many of them 
obvious. Professor Toynbee puts a new aspect of the 
problem. ‘‘ It was,” he rightly says, ‘ almost inevitable 
that the British feat of imposing a British economic system 
on the world should sooner or later evoke energetic reactions 
of a disruptive tendency ” and he suggests that * the common 
goal of all these endeavours was to establish, in some sixty 
or seventy separate sections of the Earth’s surface, an equal 
number of fully industrialized, fully parliamentarized and 
fully self-governing communities on the model of Great 
Britain herself.” As to the dominance of the fatal doctrine 
of economic autarchy, self-sufficiency, in the world to-day 
there can unhappily be no question. It is a degeneration of 
nationalism that brings nothing but evil in its train. But 
if Professor Toynbee is right, that would have happened 
anyhow, the War doing no more than accelerate the working 
of a tendency operative in any case. That must be considered 
a debatable thesis, but it may be conceded that it is well 
worth debating. On the rise of French influence and prestige 
Professor Toynbee is again extremely suggestive, with his 
thesis that the Physiocrats were right after all in their 
contention that the stability of agriculture must always 
triumph over the vicissitudes of commerce, their only mistake 
being that they pierced the future so effortlessly that they 
failed to realize how distant the future would be. 

One or two trifling slips, of no intrinsic importance, catch 
the eye. The Royal Commission on Unemployed Insurance 
was presided over by Judge, not Mr. Justice, Ho!man 
Gregory ; the great joint-stock banks of this country are 
usually known as the Big Five, not the Big Six; and as to 
the consecrated term “ normalcy,’’ which someone the other 
day ascribed to President Wilson and Professor Toynbee 
attributes to President Coolidge, surely it was Warren 
Gamaliel Harding and none other who introduced the word 
(not unknown to the Oxford Dictionary) into the American 
language. But these, as I have said, are trifles. nee more 
Professor Toynbee has produced a volume completely indis- 
pensable to those to whom it is meant particularly to appeal. 
Its value is greatly increased by the simultaneous publication 
of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s collection of Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs for the same year. However completely the 
student may feel he can rely on the historian, access to original 
sources is still essential. H. Witson Harris. 


The Christian Standard 


The Christian Life. Vol. I. Edited by Oscar 

Hardman, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 
Tue second volume of this substantial work, dealing with 
the discipline of the Christian life, was published some 
months ago, and the whole is intended by its authors to 
form “a complete manual of moral and spiritual conduct.” 
The Church of England is not very well provided with 
authoritative treatises on Moral Theology, and there was 
certainly the opportunity to produce a standard book of 
reference on this subject. But it is difficult to feel that the 
essays here gathered together are really adequate to the 
problems which are raised by the rich Christian concept 
of human life, and the conflict between its uncompromising 
moral requirements and the spirit of the modern world. 
Dr. Goudge’s admirable demonstration of ‘ The Distinctive 
Character of the Christian Way of Life’ really condemns 
the poverty of the sectional discussions which follow it; 
for he shows us the Christian as one who is required to live 
out the natural life in its fullness in ceaseless obedience to 
a supernatural demand—*‘ in the world yet not of it.” Mr. 
A. E. Baker further reminds us, in his interesting historical 
survey of the formulation of this ideal, that the Christian 
standard is, as a matter of fact, nothing less than “‘ the character 
of God” expressed in human terms. ‘God is omnino 
simplex. His whole Being is one eternal act of love”: and 
since the Christian life is part of this simple act of love, its 


Standards. 
12s. 6d.) 


‘ 


standards must always lie “ just beyond our present grasp.” 
But the five characters of this supreme life which are chosey 
for detailed treatment are not in themselves sufficient: fo 
so sublime a conception of the status of spiritual man. They 
are Reverence, Loyalty, Compassion (all of them graceg 
which the noble Pagan has frequently received), the over. 


coming of evil by good, and honest dealing. Here we feel 
the need of something far better and more positive—above 


all more beautiful—than cloudy meditations on_ birth. 


control, commercial integrity, or the duty of church attend. 7 


ance. 
An excellent and practical chapter by the Editor, on the 
use of wealth, completes the book : and it is here more than / 


in the other essays that the religious man, worried by | 


“modern ethical problems,” may really hope to find an 
answer for those complex questions of conduct which the 
world ceaselessly presents to us, and here that we draw nearest 
to a formula for the peculiar quality of the practical Christian _ 
life. Dr. Hardman begins with a timely protest against 
the modern habit of putting forward the figure of St. Francis, 
either as a model of economic righteousness or else as a 
mascot, and points out that : 

“It is not the details of his manner of life but the attitude of 

his soul that deserves our close attention ... it is plain to all 
who read his life that St. Francis loved his fellow-men and fellow. 
creatures with an impartiality, an intensity, and a steadfastness, 
so uncommon as to leave it in no doubt that his love was drawn 
direct from God. It was not, that is to say, just a matter of good 
nature and a cheerful temperament. But it was a supernatural 
product... .”’ 
It is, says Dr. Hardman, this supernatural charity which 
gives Christian ethic its special colour. Because of this, 
the Franciscan—and, by implication, the Christian—use of 
property is ‘a complete contradiction of the mind of the 
worldly person,’”” who makes himself a first object of care, 
and bestows in the name of charity some of the surplus. 
The natural thing for the Christian subdued to “ the master- 
principle of Charity in its widest and loftiest Christian 
significance ” is “to let love appropriate to its proper use 
such things as it may require, and afterwards to minister 
to his own needs out of what has been spared.” In other 
words, genuine Christian conduct is always that which lies 
in the direction of sanctity ; or perhaps we had better say, 
of sanctified common sense. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale 


The French Journals of Mrs. Thrale and Doctor Johnson. 
By Moses Tyson and Henry Guppy. (Manchester University 
Press. 15s.) 

ivERY true Johnsonian is naturally interested in Mrs. Thrale ; 

but on the other hand one need not be a devotee of Johnson's 
to be curious about the lady, of whose character one can at 
least say that it was controversial. Boswell was not fair to 
her, and it took the publication of the Birkbeck Hill Letters 
to show that Johnson’s final feelings toward the woman who had 
married beneath her (and a foreigner at that !) were, though 
grieved, yet tender. In the copious, learned, and charmingly 
written Introduction provided to this volume by the Keeper of 
the Western MSS. and the Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, we are for the first time given the reply by Mrs. Thrale, 
almost Mrs. Piozzi, to Johnson’s last letter to her; this 
further softens the break. The Introduction also serves to 
illuminate other points, such as whether Mrs. Thrale was really 
responsible for the death of so many of her children ; indeed 
one is not quite sure whether the main interest of the volume 
does not lie in its first pages. 

But no; Mrs. Thrale had an eye, a pen that could record, 
and curiosity about the people whom she met. And if her 
chief interest seems to have been in nunneries, well, nunneries 
also were a part of eighteenth-century France, the baroque 
France which was so soon to disappear in the Revolution. It is 
a pity that only a third of Johnson’s journal remains (here 
reprinted as it appears in Boswell, but with corrections from 
the MS.), for, where they are contemporary, the journals 
supplement each other. From Mrs, Thrale we learn—for her 
journal has never been printed before—that the travellers 
were more intimate than was supposed with Madame du 
Boceage, famous not only for her literary talents, but for 
clearing the spout of a tea-pot by blowing down it; we also 
learn, to our regret, that Mrs. Piozzi, in re-telling some of her 
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stories, did not always remember them to Dr. Johnson’s 
alvantage. Alas! such is human nature. The revelations 
will delight the student of that odd and lovable abstraction, 
while the volume will be indispensable to all Johnsonians, 
and a happy familiar garden for students of the France of 
the period. 

And Mrs. Thrale ? Here is a short extract ; and if you do 
not like it, you will do well to avoid the book : 


“97th October. Captain Killpatrick came [to] breakfast, and 
made us very good Glee: He is a Character, as the Phrase is— 
Jockey, Buffoon, Fortune Hunter, & a friendly honest Creature as 
the Men call any body who makes them laugh over a Bottle, & is 
no disgrace to the Company.—Kill: is a Man of a most unbounded 
Acquaintance, free Speech—& empty Purse—always studious to 
please & desirous to divert,—Will buy you a Horse & see that you 
are not cheated. Hang [Damn crossed through] Ye says Kill: if 
vou thrust a spavin’s Jade down my Friend’s Throat, I'll thrust my 
Whip down yours ye Dog.—He finds the way to Dr. Johnson’s heart 
by abusing the French, & knows how to flatter Baretti who defends 
them—but enough of Captain Killpatrick, The Abbé came betimes 
to call us to see the Manufacture of Séve China at Séve where it is 
made. I was forced to buy a bit for a Specimen, because Mr. Baretti 
would persist that their painting is superior to ours—Alas! I know 
but too well that it is their Porcelaine—as to the mere Drawing and 
Colouring I am sure the Man at Chelsea has the better of them—I 
would our clay were as good.” 


But dare you say, after that, that the book has no attractions 
for you ? BonaMy Dosrér. 


Drawing and Engraving 


Peter Paul Rubens. By Martin Freeman, Master Draughtsmen. 
No. 3. (Studio. 5s.) 
Phil May. By James Thorpe. (Harrap. 30s. 


) 
The Art and Life of Byam Shaw. By Rex Vicat Cole. (Sceley. 


21s.) 
Thirty Personalities and a Self-portrait. By Wyndham Lewis. 
(Harmsworth. 2 guineas.) 


Wood-engraving and Woodcuts. By Clare Leighton. (Studio. 


5s. 

Making an Etching. By Levon West. (Studio. 5s.) 

Mr. FREEMAN has chosen a representative dozen of drawings 
for reproduction in his book on Rubens, though it might have 
been fairer to cut down the number of portraits and include 
more figure drawings. Perhaps the most remarkable drawing 
is a chalk sketch after Titian’s painting of Adam and Eve in 
the Prado, which shows how successfully Rubens could absorb 
borrowed materials. The drawings are well reproduced, 
though it is not obvious that anything is gained by printing 
the black chalk drawings in a greenish tone. 

Phil May was a draughtsman of avery different kind. Hehad 
incredible talents—unbelievable facility and a very unusual 
feeling for line—but he steadily prostituted them. In almost 
all his ‘“‘ comic” drawings there is a certain obviousness, almost 
a vulgarity, which seems to spring from a desire to produce an 
immediately amusing effect at any cost. The drawings in 
which he seems to have made the best use of his gifts are those 
produced without calculation—either lightning sketches, such 
as that of Irving, or notes directly taken from life such as the 
Golf-caddy and A Soft Answer, reproduced in this volume. 
Mr. Thorpe’s most useful achievement in this book is to have 
printed a number of unpublished sketches, and in the text he 
has given a sympathetic account of an obviously attractive 
character, filled with mild and typical anecdotes of the 
“nineties. 

Phil May is essentially a depictor of character whereas 
Byam Shaw is a pure illustrator. His pictures all aim either 
at telling a story or at conveying an idea, and Shaw seems to 
have concentrated so exclusively on these matters that he 
never deveioped his talent as an artist. The difficulty is that 
if you don’t like his story or his idea there is nothing left to 
fall back on, and at the present moment we stand at the most 
unfortunate distance from Shaw so that his stories seem 
uninteresting and his ideas sentimental and sometimes silly. 
Some of the early, more or less comic sketches show that Shaw 
had a certain talent as a draughtsman, but unfortunately none 
of the energy of these sketches survives in the finished paintings 
or drawings. He is only really successful in his charming 
illustrations to nursery rhymes. Mr. Cole has made a straight- 
forward story from the facts of a not very interesting life and 
the book is thoroughly illustrated with reproductions of Shaw's 
paintings and drawings. 

Mr, Wyndham Lewis is unquestionably a brilliant delineator 





of character. Each of the thirty drawings in his new port: 
folio expresses a perfectly definite personality, conveyed with 
great simplicity and directness. The drawings are mainly 
executed in a style in which a vaguely cubist convention has 
been tempered to suit the representations of particular persons 
rather than general types. The skill with which the forms 
are constructed reminds one of Mr. Lewis’ more experimental 
works, but in one or two drawings, notably in the portrait of 
Mr. Desmond Harmsworth, the style is more direct and 
purely personal. In almost every portrait, however, Mr. Lewis 
seems to be happier in representing the upper rather than the 
lower half of the face. The mouths of almost all his heads are 
affectedly pursed up and sometimes out of their true plane, 
and only in a few cases, for instance in the drawing of Mr. J. B. 


-Priestley, has the artist adequately coped with the construc 


tion of the chin. ; 


Miss Leighton and Mr. West both succeed in giving a simple 
and intelligible account of a highly technical process, the 
former of wood-engraving, the latter of etching, but both are 
inevitably handicapped by the fact that the processes in question 
are far better learnt practically and in the studio than from a 
book. They are too often forced back on the defence, ‘* No 
rules can guide the beginner here,” or “*‘ Only experiment will 
show...” Miss Leighton manages to get a great deal of 
useful information into the analysis of the forty wood- 
engravings of which she gives reproductions. She wisely 
confines her remarks to purely technical matters, but Mr. West 
launches out further into aesthetic criticism, which leads him 
to disaster. His non-technical comments are not in general 
very relevant and the first sentence of his criticism of 
Rembrandt’s etching of his mother is not even grammatical. 
In both these books the photographs illustrating the various 
processes are particularly successful and in many cases they 
come nearer to being works of art than the etchings or wood- 
engravings reproduced as examples of the two media. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Analysis of Development 


Experimental Analysis of Development. By Bernhard Dirken; 

Translated by H. G. and A. M. Newth. (Allen and Unwin. 14s.) 
Entwicklungsmechanik—the mechanics of development—is 
now becoming one of the most important branches of biology, 
since it both establishes a link between genetics and physiology 
—by showing how the hereditary factors co-operate, in an 
amazing complexity, in the architecture of the living or- 
ganism-——and further promises to enlighten many problems 
of evolution. The transplantation of embryonic tissues 
between ape and man, for instance, is likely to tell more about 
the relationship of those two species than either the blood- 
test method or the artificial insemination experiments in which 
the Russians have recently become interested. The study, 
in its bearing on genetics and physiology, will also assist our 
understanding of such human defects, as, for example, spina 
bifida, ** hare-lip,” and even amentia. Above all, it rounds 
off our concepts of the living organism. 

Hitherto, however, it has been mainly the preserve of German 
biologists ; and this translation of the standard work of,;one 
of them is therefore especially welcome. It is naturally 
somewhat too advanced to be recommended to the pure lay- 
man; but biological, physiological, and medical students in 
their first or second years will find it invaluable, in spite of 
the Germanic quality of its thought. Specialists in those and 
other branches of biology will also welcome it, though few of 
them, of course, will be able to agree with all the deductions. 
The translators have done their work almost too faithfully, 
sometimes rendering words and phrases so literally that they 
may be misunderstood by anyone not accustomed to the 
mental processes of German biologists. In general, however, 
the translation is lucid and accurate. The book is well pro- 
duced, and the figures are excellent. ELpon Moore. 
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New Vetse 


Ariadne. By F.L. Lucas. Edition limited to 450 numbered copies. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Mournful Numbers: Verses and Epigrams. 
(Macmillan. 5s.) 

Oxford Poetry, 1932. Edited by Richard Goodman. (Blackwell. 
3s. 6d.) 

Worn Earth. By Paul Engle. 
Humphrey Milford. 8s.) 
Friends, Philosophers and Fishermen. By B. H. Fry. (Black- 

well. 3s. 6d.) 
AN anthologist lately prefaced the fruits of his labours with a 
remark to the effect that ‘“‘ men have boastfully lost their 
reason * and that “ English poetry is sinking underground into 
the marish morass of incoherence, led there through the cloaca 
of experiment.” Mr. F. L. Lucas is equally outspoken. Verse, 
he tells us, 


By Colin Ellis. 


(Yale University Press and 


“is grown 
The public place where epileptics moan, 
Dragging their sores like Lazarus to the gate 
For curs to lick, and fools to contemplate ; 
The stage for cunuchs imitating Donne 
Whose periwinkle minds in circles run, 


Blind, bloodless, tasteless, tortuous ! ” 


But, alas, the very violence with which the partisans of 
Tradition ove. ate their case goes to suggest that the devotees 
of Experiment, in spite of their excesses and affectations, are 
not without vigorous originality—if they had nothing more to 
display than the sores of Lazarus they could provoke little 
more than silent pity, or at best ridicule. And our best 
experimental poets, of whom Mr. T. S. Eliot is the chief, can 
searcely be regarded as enemies to Tradition. 

Mr. Lucas, by his imaginative criticism and his scholarship, 
has won respect; he has also won it by his freedom from 
fashionable cults and tabus ; but in a sense his strength now 
proves to be his weakness. He has written a long narrative 
poem on a familiar classical theme, and it holds the attention 
more closely than many a pretentious prose fiction of our 
time. It is even in texture, agreeably and skilfully phrased, 
calls for no great intellectual effort, and would surely have 
pleased William Morris. But it makes no new music; never 
surprises by a fine excess; and seems to present, indeed, 
almost a Victorian view of antiquity. Mr. Lucas’s craftsmanship 
is graceful, but it is only intermittently that he succeeds in 
producing lines as magical as this evocation of the Minoan 
world in which his scene is set : 

* Yet stranger still the human shapes around, 
Bearded, dark-skinned, with belts that tightly bound 
Their snaky middles, sinister to see 
As ants with the measure of humanity, 

And that deep musing look in every eye 
With which men living watch men doomed to die.” 

Mr. Colin Ellis’s publishers inform his readers that he ‘* is 
regarded by competent critics as one of the neatest light-verse 
writers living.” Easy and polished he is, indeed, but the 
title of his book is not merely facetious, for he wears no rose- 
coloured glasses. ‘*I see no reasonable doubt,’ he says, 
‘that life, upon the whole, is hollow.” It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find moods associable with Calverley, with 
Hood, with Gilbert, alternating with a mournful music 
derived, it seems, direct from A. E. Housman : 


*°*Tis enough that he can do 
No more good or harm to you. 
Little space his corpse encumbers : 
Leave him, stranger, to his slumbe 
But Mr. Ellis’s gay disillusionment is peculiarly his own and 


peculiarly attractive : 






rs. 


*“T put my hand upon my heart 
And swore that we should never part— 
I wonder what I should have said 
If I had put it on my head.” 

This year’s volume of Oxford Poetry is dedicated to those 
three remarkable young poets Wystan Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, 
and Stephen Spender, but not one of the contributors shows 
comparable achievement or promise. Mr. Auden is pre- 
sumably inimitable, but Mr. Spender, although not yet 
widely known, has already, it seems, an active follower in 
Mr. Richard Goodman, who writes in what is all but exactly 
the same idiom. At least one of these poets seems not un- 
mindful of what Rupert Brooke called 

* the clean 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine.” 


The influence of Brooke is also discernible in the work of 












Mr. Paul Engle, who makes his appearance in the extensiye 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. Mr. Engle seems to know his 
own mind. 

“T have not dug for beauty in old Greece,” 
he sings, 


“ But IT have found a beauty in the west, 
On prairies where the quail and chipmunk breed,” 





















and equally explicitly 








““T have found beauty in the dust of life, 
In men who work in grime of shop and field— 
I know the force that led them to a wife, 


I know the heart behind the dirty shirt ...” 


Mr. Engle has a fine seriousness, but at times a want of humour, 


His work reflects a conciousness of those unhappy social 
conditions which have so profoundly influenced the outlook of 
the younger generation in America. 

Friends, Philosophers and Fishermen is a little memorial 
volume which will be of interest principally to the first-named 
—it contains three portraits and less than twenty pcems, 
none of them long or intense. B. H. Fry (1884-1931), a son 
of a Dean of Lincoln, travelled, served through the War, 
and later joined the Consular Service. The combined impression 
made by a prefatory note, by the portraits, and by the verse; 


is of an odd, scholarly, lonely man, somewhat dogmatic in his ~ 


beliefs. The verses, sincere but undistinguished, are English 
through and through. It is a little strange to read in them that 
the ‘last song’? of the guns in France not only “ rent” 
but ‘* saved” the world. 

WititiAmM PLOMER, 


Tutti Frutti 


Mon Journal de Guerre. By Benito Mussolini. 


translator. Editions du Cavalier, Paris. 12 fr.) 

Ot’ va L’Autriche ? By James Donnadieu. (Collection du Temps 
Présent. Editions Jules Tallandieu, Paris. 25 fr.) 

Le Carrefour des Empires Morts. By Lucien Romier, 
(Hachette. 15 fr.) 

Viaggio in Irlanda. By M. M. Rossi. (Doxa Milano. L.10.) 


(Zanichelli, Bologna. L.12.) 


L’Italia d’ Oggi. By Mario Missiroli. 
(Ciolli, 


I! Duello Giudiziario. By Barone Avv G. KE. Levi. 
Firenze. 1.30.) 


From the plethora of War-books, either by folk who 
were not in the front-line or by those too vividly reminded 
by its eschatological side, it is pleasant to turn to the simple 
vivid account culled from the Duce’s diary. He is quick to 
criticize, to praise, to condemn. 


who returned voluntarily to the trenches from the base, just 
to make his acquaintances feel fine. There is note of the 
Austrians’ better shoes, of the Italians’ growing morale, and 
there is much of Napoleon's forceful style without his swagger 
and pretentiousness. This is a big little book. 

M. Donnadieu and M. Romier have to do with Central 
Europe. The former is handling the new relict Austria. He 
deals fully with her history and has some useful things to say 
about her imperial predecessor. Probably he is best on the 
subject of the Anschluss, and on the alternative plans of 
Austria’s fusion with a Prussia-ridden German Empire or 
with Bavaria. The failure of both these schemes M. Donnadieu 
somewhat inconclusively ascribes to England. He implies that 
the Foreign Office feared lest it might lead to a revival of the 
Drang nach Osten and strengthen Moscow. Again, England 
‘*‘wished to maintain German unity.” No doubt, France 
would not have such a tender conscience : M. Donnadieu is 
on firm ground here. He has ingenious reasons for finding 
racial and cultural differences between the Austrians and 
other Germans. More valuable are the shrewd comments on 
a new “ Hanse” policy, backed by industrialists, armament 
chiefs and Tirpitz, who disliked the Anschluss as a red herring 
across the true path of German oceanic development. 

M. Donnadieu might have said more about Seipel and 
Schober and less about the organization of Austria’s pigmy 
armies. But he can quote his Treitschke and Sorel, and has 
a helpful index and a map of sorts at the end of his interesting 
book. 

M. Romier is the author of Explication de Notre Temps, 
Idées trés Simples pour les Francais, Promotion de la Femme, 
and so on. Like other Frenchmen of his kind, he finds it 
hard to separate politics from travel, so his critical sense gets 





(E. Bestaux, 


In the same paragraph come, | 
notice of the first autumn rain and of a Milanese corporal” 
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warped, In this book the Rumanians are swans; the geese 
are Germans, Hungarians, Bulgarians and Russians. But 
there is plenty of interesting, if somewhat vague, information 
about Rumania in this book. And the prospective traveller 
to the mouths of the Danube will do well to take the requisite 
coin out of one pocket if he can put this work in another. 
Only, do not let him overestimate the hotel accommodation on 
Alba Julia’s *“ holy hill,” and what good Mr. Romier calls 
the “‘ douceur transylvaine.” 

Sig. Rossi’s work is of unique value as a description 
in Italian of the Irish situation. He has been fortunate 
enough to come into contact with some of the shrewdest 
of Irish critics : in consequence his work shows more balance 
and impartiality of judgement than much of the shot and 
slop stuff which has appeared recently in English. During 
Sig. Rossi's stay in Ireland he visited Coole and Renvyle, 
and there are some pleasant pen-pictures in his little book of 
these important “salons.” Senator Gogarty drives his 
high-power car with one hand while he waves the other in 
explanation to the majestic Mr. Yeats and to Sig. Rossi, 
who has not yet recovered from his first shock of fast speeds 
on the roads of Connemara. Perhaps his peculiar oppor- 
tunities for studying the Celtic Twilight and Ireland’s sub- 
sequent Grey Dawn have led him to neglect a little everything 
which has happened in Irish history between the eighth and 
the twentieth centuries. But there is a chapter on Lo Ulster, 
and several delightful adaptations, such as il dissapore for 
the Troubles. An English translation of this book is in 
hand and should be very welcome. 

Sig. Missiroli has written another of those accurate, prosy 
and enthusiastic works about contemporary Italy. Perhaps 
abandonment of the gold standard has prejudiced the biblio- 
phile’s outlook ; it seems that L.12 (nearly 4s.) is very dear 
for this quite short and paper-covered book. 

Baron Levi has accomplished a monumental work in 
compiling a magnificent bibliography on the duel. The 
art of fence is recovering popularity in England just now, 
and there should be plenty of interest over here for the con- 
siderable list, which Baron Levi has made, of books dealing with 
the duel in this country. It is to be regretted that he only 
“short article (p. 233-235) from the Mirror” what 
appears to be a useful description of the duel in England : 
it is a pity, too, that the author’s preface is short and somewhat 
empty; but Baron Levi is to be congratulated, with these 
reservations, on a fine piece of scholarship. 

MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN, 


lists as 


A Back-Bencher’s Memories 


Pre-War. By Earl Winterton. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


Tnoucu he has since been an Under-Secretary for some 
years, Lord Winterton, during the period this phase of his 
reminiscences covers, was a typical back-bencher. He 
describes himself after seven years in the House—to which 
he was elected at twenty-one for a constituency no Conservative 
could lose if he tried—as Protectionist and Die-Hard in 
tendency, and it is still rather from that angle that he describes 
and philosophizes on political life in the dozen years before 
the War. On that side Lord Winterton is not very profound 
nor always very convincing. He describes the Agadir crisis 
without mentioning the prime cause of it, the French march 
to Fez; he commits himself to the disputable judgement that 
Lord Balfour was in some respects the worst party leader for 
lifty years; and he ascribes the capitulation of the House of 
Lords over the Parliament Bill in 1911 to reluctance to 
involve the King in the embarrassment of having to create 
peers instead of to a much more probable motive, repugnance 
at secing the House flooded with new creations. But if 
Lord Winterton never goes far beneath the surface, it is an 
extensive and varied surface that he ranges over hunting, 
travelling, country-house life, electioneering, with an interlude 
which he takes with rather undue seriousness, of editorship 
of the World, and his reminiscences, though too much a mere 
chronological record at times, possess the essential virtue of 
readability. The Viscount Turnour, by the way, who 
entered the House at twenty-one, was a good deal more 
ebullient than the Earl Winterton, into whem he has since 
evolved, suggests, 





e . . 

Everyday Things in Classical Greece 
Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By Marjorie and C. H. 
B. Quennell. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 8s.) 
No children (nor indeed adults) should be able with a clear 
conscience to plead ignorance of how the Greeks lived, moved 
and had their being, now that Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have com- 
pleted their fascinating trilogy. It is delightfully and enter- 
tainingly written, and profusely illustrated in such a way as to 
emphasize the modernity of Greek life, though they have 
missed one opportunity. (Surely the unkind girl of figure 
fifty-eight is the precursor of the modern yoyoist.) This 
modernity is also brought out by apt comparisons in the 
text, so apt that the reader is impressed not so much by the 
dissimilarity between the cultures of Greece and our own 
times, but by the very frequent points of contact. An example 
will illustrate their unconventional approach : ** This position 
of the frieze is very interesting. It is amazing to us that the 
sculptors were content so to hide their light under a bushel ; 
but then the gods see everywhere. You find the same 
modesty in Gothic work. The bosses on the nave roof of 
Norwich Cathedral are carved with a complete record of 
Bible history, from the Creation to the Last Judgement, 
each one a masterpiece, yet suspended aloft, and hardly to 
be seen without a good glass—perhaps, like the Parthenon 
frieze, they were so placed that the pilgrims might have the 
joy of discovering them. In any case, it is a striking difference 
to (sic) modern practice where, if we add twopenny-worth of 
carving to a building, we demand that it shall advertise its 
presence as a poster of our affluence.” Nevertheless the 
Athenians were not so indifferent to the beauties of their 
architecture, as the Quennells suggest. The art critics were 
as vocal then as now, and a formidable volume of criticism 
and appreciation has come down to us, not only in the 
opinions of professional critics, but also in the light poems of 
the epigrammatists. Nowhere do their methods appear to 
better advantage than in their handling of the trireme 
question, and it is immaterial whether or not we agree 
with the solution which their diagram offers. At least it is 
clear and probable. 
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By L. A. G. Strona. 
Pocahontas. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. Mr. Garnett, facing the facts, has brought off a notable Success, 


8s. 6d.) 
Puppets Parade. 6d.) 
Laura Seaborne. 
Second Sister. 


By Doris Leslie. 
By Julian Hall. 
By Barbara Starke. 


(Bodley Head. 7s. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. ‘7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Davin GarRNeEttT’s progress to the front rank of con- 
temporary letters has been sure and deliberate. He began 
with a tour de force, which attracted immediate and prolonged 
attention. Following it with a second, he proceeded to 
prove, in a series of short and careful stories, issued at 
infrequent intervals, that he did not depend upon a bizarre 
choice of subject, but that his originality was of the truer 
kind, a quality of vision and observation indispensable to 
genius. Even so, there were some who found, in the very 
care and searcity of the writing, a hint of danger. Genius 
in the young novelist, they said, is not usually an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Mr. Garnett seemed to these 
crities too coolly in control, his characters too firmly kept 
to heel, his writing unhurried by creative urgency. They 
admitted the excellence with which he treated his subjects, 
but doubted whether his genius was one to be oceupied with 
weightier matter. They doubted his power to let himself go. 
Then The Grasshoppers came to prove that Mr. Garnett 
knew his own business best ; a book with every appearance 
of having been written at white heat, and showing no loss of 
exactness in the writing. Now at last we have a major work, 
the final evidence that Mr. Garnett has been sharpening his 
weapons, and that his development has been the deliberate 
development of an artist who knows from the start, either 
consciously or by instinct, what he is about. 

A recent historian, Captain Yardley, writing of the 
founding of Virginia, opined that the colonists would have 
been saved a deal of trouble if Powhatan and Opachancanough 
had been hanged out of hand. Had this happened, we 
should not have had Mr. Garnett’s novel, for Pocahontas 
would never have come to England. Mr. Garnett has set 
himself to tell her story, as precisely as it is known. 

** My ambition has been two-fold: to draw an aceurate historical 
picture and to make it a work of art, and I am well aware that 
suceess would have been easier and more complete if my aims had 
been different from what they were.” 

It is enough to say that he has succeeded. Vividly and 
soberly, in a prose perfectly subdued to its purpose, he traces 
her career. We see her as a small child, then as the creature 
of dawning instinct who claimed Smith for her own: growing 
wiser in love, and realizing the true nature of his regard for 
her: believing him dead: betrayed by Japazaws and held 
prisoner: married to John Rolfe: brought at last to the 

tngland she had longed to see. 

“ The sun blazed hot in a sky stippled with thin, high maquerel 
clouds and white hair-streaks wiped across the steel plate of blue. 
Below, the circle of the sea’s blueness was intense and wherever a 
wave-top lopped over in accidental foam, it made a rainbow shadow 
of bronze, almost of red, and these, half seen out of the tail of the 
eye, might have been the vanishing limbs of tawny sea-people. 
Poeahontas could not believe the sea empty: it was too large a 
world not to be ruled by men, and a red-skinned race must fleet 
through its depths after the cod, and aim their arrows at the flying- 
fish and leaping dolphins, just as their fellows on land ran through 
the green forests after the deer, and shot down the flying duck and 
turkey.” 

Her story is the brightly coloured thread running through 
the history of the colonists’ early struggles against disease, 
the Indians, against their own ignoranee, and the jealousies 
and factions that divided them. ‘* Facts,” Mr. Garnett says, 
‘begin by inspiring the imagination; they end by 
imprisoning it in a strait waistcoat... .” They do, indeed ; 
und nowhere so tightly as when a novelist is dealing with 
character. He knows too well, and in the wrong sort of way, 
what his characters did. What they thought he has to infer 
for himself, and, what is far harder, to present the characters 
to us in such a manner as to reconcile and make sense of all 
thei reported actions. In this department of his novel only, 
Mr. Garnett shows the strain. ‘True, portraiture as such has 
never been his forte. His novels are memorable for incident 
rather than for character... Even so, in Pocahontas it is 
plethora of material that has made his task so hard. Such a 


figure as Smith is easy game for the novelist who may select 
xplain. 


any 
ae] 


what he likes, and leave out ali that is troublesome 


nowhere more splendidly than in the scene where Smith, his 
men surrounded and outnumbered, suddenly loses all fear 
and overcomes Opachancanough by the sheer ecstasy of hig 
courage. With Pocahontas herself he has achieved a 
triumph. Far more space than is here at our disposal could 
be spent in praising this fine book, and in enumerating its 
excellences : the terrible scenes of massacre, the injury and 
departure of Smith, the passages between him and Pocahontas, 
the torture of the young Monacan brave, Pocahontas’ arrival 
in London, and many others. We must content ourselves with 
saying that Mr. Garnett has achieved the success of his career, 
producing a history which is also a disciplined work of art, 

Puppets Parade, as its title suggests, is another matter, 
It is an unpretentious and exceedingly readable story of 


stage life, excellently fulfilling its primary purpose, which 
is to entertain. As regards plot, Miss Leslie writes to formula, 7 
We seem to have heard before of the man who marries one ; : 
woman without appreciating that he is in love with another, 7 
We seem to have known other progresses towards the Divorce 7 
Court arrested by the timely death of a little child, which | 


throws the heroine back into the arms of her husband and 
respectability. 


Poel-Trench, dramatist. The lady is Carol Voysey. 


their passion. Carol goes back to the stage and turns one 
of Martin’s plays from a failure into a success. Miss Leslie's 
theatre scenes are most pleasantly done, and obviously 
from a first-hand appreciation of their difficulties and humour, 
These scenes, with Mrs. Petch the landlady, and Miss Ryan, 
who ran the Radchester Repertory Company, are the most 
successful things in an enjoyable and sufliciently credible 
story. Indeed, Thornton and Monica, Martin’s wife, are the 
only characters to whom Miss Leslie’s title may literally be 
applied. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton recently observed that the essential 
novelist seldom had what Bloomsbury would eall a first-class 
mind. In other words, he is not “ clever.”’ Cleverness as 
such is one of the curses of the contemporary novel. It must 
seem both churlish and discouraging to tell the author of an 
unusually promising first novel that he has gone the wrong 
way about it, and in any case it is probably presumptuous, 
for we do not know what his maturer technique will be. 
Still, it is fair to say of Laura Seaborne that there is not in it 
that fusion of cleverness with narrative purpose which alone 
‘an make a novel of its kind a work of art. The cleverness 
sticks out, and gets in the way of the narrative. What exactly 
is meant by ‘ The boundary between what is actual in life 
and what is possible was one which encircled Laura instead 
of passing through her ~ ; or ‘** Nowadays when Lady Seaborne 
went into society she looked like somebody who is waiting 
for the audience to stop talking and for the play to begin. 
The audience had become actors and she had become the 
sole member of an audience”? These things seem to me 
a pity, because Mr. Hall has a grasp of his theme, and there. is 
about the best of his writing a peculiar quality, blended of 
insight and external observation, which marks him out as a 
writer of real promise. 

Lucy Cotter had an unusually beautiful elder sister. No one 
could feel indifferently about Pamela, and Lucy belonged as 
ardently to her faction as did any of her admirers. She acted 
as her confidante and errand girl, and shielded her from the 
Puritanic rages of her New England home. Lucy, who had no 
confidence whatever in her own beauty or power to attract 
men, knew only in her simplicity that men attracted her. 
Pamela went to New York, and Lucy ran away to join her, 
only to be recaptured by her father and sent to a boarding 
school. Later on, at college, she met Danny, one of Pamela's 
early admirers. After a short, idyllic happiness with him she 
suffered four struggling years in New York, taking any 
man who seemed to have what she was seeking. In the end, 
Danny came back. Second Sister is amoral, straightforward, 
fresh, sincere, and perceptive. 
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a work of first-rate importance.” 
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this book.” STORM JAMESON, in 

The New English Weekly. 

“ A work of unmistakable intellectual 
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Times Literary Supplement. 
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Current Literature 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

The title of the Proceedings of the British Academy, 1930 
(H. Milford, 8Cs.) sounds peculiarly unattractive, but this 
volume, like its predecessors, abounds in good writing and 
sound scholarship. Professor J. L. Lowes’ paper on ‘* The 
Art of Geoffrey Chaucer” is a brilliant study of the poet’s 
development, showing how he gradually freed himself from 
imitation of his French and Italian models and drew upon 
his own wide reading and great experience of life for the 
Troilus and, of course, the Canterbury Tales. Professor 
Macneill Dixon gives a sympathetic appreciation of Chatterton, 
born out of due time in an unromantic age, and ends with an 
all too brief note on the clash between logic and beauty. 
Professor Lascelles Abercrombie’s ‘* Plea for the liberty of 
Interpreting Shakespeare ” will shock the pedants and delight 
the plain man. Professor Ferdinand Lot, writing in French, 
discusses the dark age of Britain after the Romans left and, 
strangely enough, lends the weight of his authority to the old 
theory that the Britons were wiped out by the Saxon invaders. 
Specially topical and stimulating is Dr. Rushbrook Williams’ 
paper on ‘ The Cultural Significance of the Indian States,” 
in which he emphasizes the fact that decentralization with a 
multiplicity of small semi-autonomous kingdoms has been 
the characteristic feature of Indian history through the ages. 

MARK TWAIN 
By Stephen Leacock 

Few readers on this side of the Atlantic will disagree 
with the choice of Mark Twain as the first American 
to have a place in Mr. Peter Davies’ series of short 
biographies. (Mark Twain, Peter Davies, 5s.) Sixty years 
ago the world acclaimed him as the first undeniably American 
author (Walt Whitman being then unknown), and his European 
renown was immediate and marvellous. Mr. Leacock devotes 
the larger part of his space to the man and his adventures, 
comparatively little to the books in relation to that raw and 
swiftly advancing West of which, for a vast multitude of 
readers, he was the first revealing voice. Alongside Huckle- 
berry Finn and its three Western congeners Mr. Leacock places 
only The Innocents Abroad and The Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, the last named, oddly enough, being praised as “a 
complete artistic creation, carried unbroken to a finish.” 
All the rest of the immense output can, in Mr. Leacock’s 
opinion, be dismissed. After The Innocents Abroad Mark 
Twain became an American institution, a national legend. 
We are given an excellent summary of what that meant, and 
of the manner in which Mark Twain was compelled to exploit 
it when financial disaster fell upon him at sixty-five. Mr. 
Leacock accepts the view of all later American critics that the 
household at Hartford and the New England environment 
made a prison for Mark Twain’s genius. He could not have 
escaped from it, and have given vent to his defiance in the 
America of the °80’s, without breaking many things besides his 
prison walls. And in any case his later years were mostly 
jabour and sorrow. Mark Twain stands out in this short study 
as an actual man of genius, but Mr. Leacock has written it 
with something less than the care and finish set as standard by 
the best of the series. 

STUDIES iN THE MINISTRY OF OUR LORD 
By the Rev. H. F. B. Mackay 

Prebendary Mackay’s peculiar talent for vivid and realistic 
narrative, and the lighting up of the historic past by com- 
parisons drawn from present day experience, is well known. 
He tells us in the preface to his new book (Centenary Press, 
7s. 6d.) that it was under the direct encouragement of Bishop 
Gore that he decided to devote these qualities to the re-telling 
of the life of Christ. The result is a book in whieh a novelist 
and a preacher seem to collaborate; arresting. extremely 
unconventional, very readable and always charged with deep 
teeling. Those who have read the author's studies of St. 
Paul and St. Francis will know what to expect : the intense 
visualization of landscape, the careful reconstruction of 
everyday life, the wealth of detailed knowledge —never 
emphasized but always at hand—the wide and often witty 
choice of illustrative material. Some will think that he 
reads into the Gospel record much that he desires to find there, 
and shows us its great events “through a temperament ” 

others, that he simply brings out latent beauty and sig- 
nificance. Perhaps the excursions into the psychology of 
the disciples (and even of their Master) may sometimes be 
open to the criticism that the founders of the Primitive 
Church were not necessarily trained in the principles of Anglo- 
Catholic piety. But all must agree that we have been given 
a set of studies which bring fresh life and meaning to many 
familiar things, and will send their readers back to explore 
with new zest the immortal narratives of the New Testament. 
The method, of course, has its obvious dangers, and here and 
there we draw rather too near to them ; as when we are told 
that the Child of Nazareth was * taught the Bible stories 
we tell our Christopher Robins,” and When we were Very 
Young would have been one of His favourite books. But 
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these are small blemishes to set against the triumphs of 
sympathetic imagination which help us to look with fresh 
vision and understanding on the events which made up the 
greatest story in the world. 
FALL OF THE INCA EMPIRE 
By Philip Ainsworth Means 

A well-documented narrative, in which erudition is not 
allowed to outweigh literary interest and lay understanding 
to an undue extent, is as acceptable to the general reader as 
to the specialist student. ‘To both classes of readers the Fall 
of the Inca Empire (Scribners, 21s.) will make its distinctive 
appeal. It is an absorbing account of a conflict between two 
cultures, and no intelligent reader can fail to be impressed by 
the way in which modern features of contact were anticipated 
by the Spanish régime. This is possibly the most instructive 
Jesson to be drawn from the book, and not the least interesting 
pages are relegated to the concluding chapter in which the 
author summarizes the reasons why reforms in administration 
failed. Mutatis mutandis, the same criticisms apply to our 
modern methods of colonial administration. Only a single 
additional factor has intervened to differentiate our problems 
from those which Spain encountered in the Andes, and this is 
summed up in the author’s one ungainly phrase—** the space- 
time complex.” He points out that eight months of time 
separated Spain from Peru, which made control from Spain a 
matter of difliculty and opened the door to every kind of 
intrigue. We suffer perhaps from an excessive centralization 
since the annihilation of space. The feudalistic system which 
the author advocates in preference to a system of centralized 
control has something to be said for it, if it is safeguarded by 
sufficient checks, but an analogous system which operated in 
Mozambique serves to show the dangers and abuses to which 
it is exposed. As the author contemplates a further volume 
on the Inca system of government, it may be as well to remark 
that sufficient stress has not been laid here on its socialistic 
character. 


JOURNAL OF HIS EXPEDITION TO NAMAQUALAND 
By Simon van der Stel 

The chief merit of Simon van der Stel’s Journal of his 
Expedition to Namaqualand, 1685-6 (Longmans, Green and 
Co., 25s.) consists in the fact that it was lost for a long time. 
It was discovered by Dr. Gilbert Waterhouse in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and has now been published 
under his editorship, in Dutch and English, with the financial 
assistance of the Board of Trinity College. The Journal 
forms the official report of an expedition to Namaqualand 
undertaken by van der Stel in his capacity as Commander 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and had it not been recovered 
from the archives of the Dutch East India Company, it is 
extremely unlikely that it would ever have been given to 
the general public: but a thing lost acquires such an adven- 
titious fascination that on rediscovery it often achieves 
a spurious merit, and this ¢flic‘al document is therefore 
more highly rated than many suc) documents of far greater 
interest which lie untouched in the files of Colonial govern- 
ments. Its publication adds nothing to our geographical 
knowledge : its comments on native inhabitants are naive 
and often misleading: it was not even an heroic adventure. 
Its one recommendation is the author's drawings which, 
though extremely good, do not suffice to redeem an otherwise 
dull and unnecessary book. The editing and production 
leave nothing to be desired. 

SCRUTINY 

The third number of this interesting and very ably con- 
ducted quarterly should endorse the reputation it has already 
achieved for an intelligent policy and clear and honest thinking 
from its contributors. It should command a larger public 
than any other periodical with which it might possibly be 
compared for the reason that its aims are not exclusively 


literary, but attempt an association between the functions of 


literary criticism and education. Indeed, the searchlight 
which it throws on present-day methods of education is more 
penetrating and probably of more value than the examinations 
of contemporary literature which it conducts, which are 
oceasiorally apt to sacrifice reason to ferocity. To the 
current number Mr. L. C. nights. one of the editors. con- 
tributes a skilful dissection of the training college system, for 
which he does not claim completeness, but which is sufficiently 
exhaustive to compel some pretty conclusive deductions. 
The survey by Mr. F, R. Leavis of Marxist literary criticism 
and its alternatives is distinguished by some excellent writing 
and a valuable analysis of some of the defects inherent in the 
Marxist method. Mr. Leavis is, as always, extremely 
stimulating to read, but his review is less decisive than usual. 
Other articles of interest’ are contributed by Mr. Denys 
Thompson (on advertising) and Mr. William Empson (on 
Marvell's Garden). There is poetry by Mr. Ronald Bottrall 
and Mr. Selden Rodman. Both reviews are varied and, for 
the most part, excellent: though some of the conclusions 
reached in them (as, for instance, in the estimate of Mr. Richard 
Church) are open to debate. But Scrutiny, which is published 
at 2s, Gd., is worthy of cvery support, 
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The January Reviews 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a critical but not un- 
hopeful article by Lord Iddesleigh on ‘* The Second Session ” 
—the tasks that lie before the Government in 1933—and 
with a gloomy picture of “‘ Europe : 1933 ” by Major Polson 
Newman, who would have the territorial clauses of the Peace 
Treaties revised forthwith as the only means, in his view, of 
avoiding trouble. Sir Arnold Wilson contributes an_ inter- 
esting account of ‘“ Persia and the Oil Dispute,’’ which he 
attributes to the direct intervention of the Shah. Mr. Herbert 
Agar writes somewhat dolefully on<“* Anglo-American Friend- 
ship,” which, he thinks, needs to be cultivated with more 
vigour. It may be suggested that Mr. Agar underrates what 
is being done by a myriad agencies on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and that he exaggerates the separateness of the 
American language—or form of English—which is by no means 
evident to at least one constant reader of American news- 
papers, magazines and books. Canon Pym’s demand for “A 
Staff for the Church of England ” reflects the difficulties of a 
diocesan missioner, but will hardly win much support ; some 
clergy and many laymen think that there is already too much 
organization. Mr. and Mrs. Donald Carswell describe frankly 
what they regard as “ The Crisis in Criticism.” 

Lord Davies in the Contemporary explains ‘‘ The French 
Plan ” of disarmament, and makes a strong appeal for its 
serious consideration, especially by our own Government. 
Lord Passfield picks his words with care in an article on 
** Freedom in Soviet Russia.” He says that the workmen are 
freer than ours because they can criticize their managers : he 
notes, too, their extreme mobility, though this may be curbed 
by the latest decrees requiring every man to carry a passport. 
Lord Passfield seems rather doubtful about the existence of 
forced labour, not merely in the timber camps ; but he admits 
that there is no liberty of speech or writing for the educated 
minority; he is, strangely enough, inclined to accept the 
Soviet argument that all alike must be subjected to a “ delibe- 
rately planned environment.” Mr. R. C. Davison makes a 
useful comment on ‘* Unemployment Relief ” from the ad- 
ministrative side. Unlike the majority of the Royal Com- 
mission, he would have but one authority in each district to 
supervise both public assistance and unemployment assistance, 
and there is clearly much to be said for his proposal. 

Blackwood’s publishes, under the title of ‘** The Lost City of 
My Quest,” an article by Colonel P. H. Fawcett, who dis- 
appeared in Central Brazil in 1925. In this article, written 
not long before he left England, Colonel Fawcett sets out at 
length the eighteenth-century tale of an abandoned city in the 
remote interior which led him to go on the expedition that 
probably cost him his life. To the practised novel-reader it 
will seem odd that Colonel Fawcett was so credulous as to 
accept this anonymous yarn as literally true, with its fantastic 
“hieroglyphs ” and other properties of the romancer. Sir 
John Fortescue pays deserved tribute to a fine service by 
describing the work of ‘The Army Service Corps in the 
Great War.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. C. Henry Warren and Lord Ponsonby 
debate “* Culture on the Air,’ Mr. Warren desiring less in- 
struction from the B.B.C. and Lord Ponsonby desiring more. 
Lord Meston discusses ‘“* Round Table Difficulties,’ with 
special regard to the reserve powers that the Viceroy or 
a provincial Governor should have under the proposed 
constitution. Mr. J. H. Harley puts “The Case of the 
Corridor ”’ from the Polish standpoint, which is too seldom 
noticed in this country. Mr. John Hallett seeks to explain 
“* The Prussian Complex ” as due to lack of a long-established 
national tradition such as England and France possess: he 
thinks that General von Schleicher may help Germany to 
recover her self-respect, and all the more readily because he is 
relatively progressive in his politics. 

The National Review gives prominence to Professor Ber- 
nadotte Schmitt’s summary of his well-known book on The 
Origins of the War—on the whole the most complete and dis- 
passionate survey of a hotly disputed matter. Miss G. D. 
Stevenson writes attractively on ‘*‘ Canada and the Depres- 
sion,” and “ Ingles *’ discusses what is being done to solve 
“Two Spanish Problems ”—Catalonia and the land. 

‘** The Empire’s Newest Trade Route ’”—to or from Canada 
by way of Hudson Bay and Fort Churchill—is described in the 
Empire Review by Mr. D. Wilson MacArthur, who is distinctly 
more optimistic than the underwriters about the sea route by 
Hudson Strait. Sir Henry F. Dickens, the novelist’s only 
surviving son, contributes a pleasant paper on ‘“* Advocacy.” 

The main feature of the Churchman is an unsigned and 
decidedly combative article on ‘* The Attitude of Evangelicals 
to the Celebration of the Centenary of the Oxford Movement.” 
The writer reminds us that the Evangelical movement, so far 
from being spent when the Tractarians took the field, was 
actually most vigorous, especially in London and the great 
towns. There was indeed a general revival throughout 
Europe, of which the Romantic movement and the philan- 
thropic agitation against slavery and child labour were part. 
No one party can ciaim all the credit for whatever good may 
have come out of this awakening. 
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Finance—Public & Private! 


New Year Prospects 


In commenting elsewhere upon market tendencies durj 


the past week, I refer to the fact that the occasion 
are few when optimism is lacking at the commencement 
of a year. I must confess, however, that on the present 
occasion, while the optimism may be of a more subdued 
and sober character, it is also of a more intelligent king 
than is usually displayed. Moreover, the financial ang 
industrial depression has lasted for so long, and hope 
have been damped so often that there is the greater dis. 
position to weigh very carefully any evidences in favou_ 
of an early improvement. 

In some respects, perhaps, the past year has presented 
a record in industrial depression and in the volume of 
unemployment both here and in all parts of the world, 
but, as I pointed out last week, there have been redeeming 
features such as the improvement in investment securities, 
the important War Debt conversions with their good 
effect upon the national credit, while, most important of 
all and, perhaps, the point on which hopes of the futur 
are mainly based, has been the evidence afforded of a 
keener and more general realization by the various nations 
of the causes of financial depression and the need for 
international co-operation in the matter of applying 
remedial measures. 

ForticoMiInGc Economic CONFERENCE. 

In Europe, especially, there has been a drawing closer 
together of the various countries, and there is little doubt 
that there is now an eager desire on the part of most of 
the European countries, and probably on the part of 
America as well, for the World Eeonomic Conference 
which, it is hoped, will result in a united effort on the part 
of the various nations to deal with some of the causes of 
slack trade, such as exchange restrictions, tariff barriers, 
unnecessary hoarding of gold, &c., while so far as_ the 
European Allies are concerned there seems little doubt of 
agreement being reached with regard to Reparation Pay- 
ments, if only the way is not barred by an unreasonable 
attitude on the part of the United States with regard to 
War Debts due to that country. 

Tue Trestinc Pont. 

This mention of War Debts brings me at once to a 
consideration of what promises to be one of the greatest 
testing points in the New Year. There can, 1 think, 
be little question that the financial situation in the 
United States is as serious as it could well be. If Europe 
failed over a number of years to recognize the enormous 
financial and economic losses inflicted upon her as 
a result of the Great War, America failed lamentably 
to make good use of her years of unprecedented prosperity. 
She has not only enacted penal payments from her late 
Allies in the Great War, but unconsciously perhaps, to 
some extent, has blocked the way of payment of debts 
through goods and services by her high tariffs and 
shipping subsidies, and while taking her toll of payments 
in the shape of gold, has allowed her enlarged credit 
resources to be used for speculative transactions at home 
which have grievously injured foreign countries and 
have finally brought trouble to her own borders. For 
the prosperity encouraged a scale of spending on the 
part of the American Government and peoples alike 
which has brought about huge deficits in the National 
Budgets, and unemployment and distress to the people 
of America. It is amidst such conditions that she now 
finds many of her debtors not only unable to meet. their 
obligations but also disposed to challenge the Debt 
arrangements themselves as being out of harmony with 
the facts of the origin of the Debt and the present cir- 
cumstances in which the service has to be met. 


AMERICA’S PREDICAMENT. 

There is little doubt that the American people are 
beginning to realize the serious conditions as regards 
their own country, but it is impossible to tell what may 
be the effect of this realization upon America’s attitude 
towards the War Debts. With huge Budget deficits, 
neither the American Executive nor the American 
(Conlinued on page v) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 28) 
people can be expected to welcome the prospect of 
cancellation or drastic revision of War Debts, though 
in passing it may be observed that if, for the sake of 
argument, the settlement of Europe's War Debts to 
America were to be on lines involving one huge payment 
achieved through the flotation of a great loan taken up 
by American nationals, the sums raised might help the 
American executive over their immediate troubles in 
the matter of Budget deficits and give the country, as 
it were, a starting point from which to strive for an 
improvement in trade conditions. Moreover, the chances 
of such improvement would be the greater if, as a conse- 
quence of the settlement of War Debts, the countries 
in Europe. were able to shape their policies with greater 
confidence in the knowledge that War Debts had shrunk 
to dimensions no longer calculated to disturb seriously 

the equilibrium of the exchanges. 
AN AWAKENING NEEDED. 

But such arrangements presuppose the United States 
taking a big and enlightened view of the situation. 
Human nature being what it is, those in America with 
inadequate knowledge of all the elements of the situation 
may possibly adopt an attitude of self-pity and declare 
that, at a moment when their country is in the trough 
of depression and when Budgets are showing big deficits, 
any relief to War debtors is untimely and calculated 
to intensify the depression. Such a view, of course, 
would be a narrow and distorted one, for America will 
only find her salvation financially and socially through 
a clear recognition of the need for a revival of inter- 
national confidence and_ international prosperity. I 
believe, therefore, we shall do America no kindness, and 
we shall certainly be doing Europe an injustice, if, during 
the next few months, we fail to impress upon the 
American people that no mere slight modification of the 
War Debt arrangements will meet the requirements of 
the situation. If there is to be a speedy restoration of 
international confidence and prosperity, the War Debts 
will have to be treated in the same manner and in the 
same spirit in which German Reparations were treated 
at the Lausanne Conference. 

Some FavouraB_E SIGNs. 

If, however, America should at a fairly early date 
give evidence of taking any enlightened view of the 
problem of War Debts, I think there will then be good 
grounds for encouragement with regard to prospects 
for the current year. Already there are signs of America 
taking a much broader view of the Economic Conference, 
for whereas some months ago President Hoover stipu- 
lated that War Debts and Reparations must be excluded 
from the Conference if a representative of the United States 
attended, there is now a disposition to suggest that no 
topic should be excluded from the agenda which may bear 
upon the general financial and economic situation. So 
far as this country is concerned, there are not wanting 
signs of improvement in the industrial outlook. Even the 
figures of the general turnover of money during last 
year, as expressed in the clearing of bank cheques, are 
not without their encouraging aspect. It is true that 
for the year there was a reduction of no less than 
£4,000,000,000 in the total of the clearings, but the worst 
figures were those for the first quarter of the year, the 
percentage decline in the second and third quarters being 
progressively smaller, while in the final quarter there was 
quite a substantial increase. ‘The latest railway traffic 
returns have also been of a somewhat more encouraging 
character. 

A New Epocn. 

At the same time it is clear that financial and industrial 
recovery must almost necessarily be of a gradual and 
probably a slow character. It is not only that the 
depression has been widespread and prolonged, but we 
are manifestly entering a new financial and economic 
epoch when new monetary policies and possibly new 
monetary and currency standards may have to be set 
up. In fact, the nations are feeling their way and are 
unconsciously, no doubt, groping towards new political, 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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social and financial foundations. Indeed, it might 
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Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BARRY JACKSON presents: 
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HARDWICKE, LOUISE HAMPTON, C. V. 
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WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. EVENINGS ONLY at 8.30, 
The Amazed Evangelist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
wo Plays by James Bridie. 
LY at 2.30. (Matinées Only.) 
ALICE — THOMAS se JANE, by Vers Beringer. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Orfice: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
Reserve — of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ... £4,500,000 
ctters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
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(founded 1762) 
London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


19 Coleman Street, 
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almost be said that while at the beginning of the yea, | 
there is rather more hopefulness with regard to the! 
outlook, the really hopeful factor is the realization by | 


many nations of the possibility of almost inconceivable | 


disaster if nationalism and unrestricted competition j in 
tariffs and other forms does not give place to inter. 
national co-operation of a 
strengthen the foundations of peace and, therefore, of 
confidence and of true prosperity. Arriur W, Kipvy, 


Financial Notes 


FAVOURABLE TENDENCIES 
THE occasions are few when optimism is ie at the beginning 
ofa year, and in that respect 1933 has proved to be no exception, 
Elsewhere I deal more fully with some of the views concerning 
the prospects for the New Year, but as regards the past week 
one of the conspicuous features has been the further rise in 
South African Gold shares, a movement due to the idea that 
as a result of South Africa going off the gold standard and 
the mines getting an advantage from the premium in gold, the 
outlook for holders of South African Mining shares is a favour. 
able one. Most other sections of the Stock Exchange have 


been cheerful during the past week and a further feature of — 


late in markets has been the improvement in Home Industrial 
securities, while German Bonds have appreciated considerably, 
The Returns of National Revenue for the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year may be regarded as satisfactory, 
though it is always premature to endeavour to determine 
from them what may be the result at the end of the year on 
March 31st owing to uncertainty as to the amount of Income 
and Surtax to be gathered in during the final quarter of the 
year. Moreover, on the present occasion there is only too 
much reason to fear that there must be a matcrial shrinkage 
under these heads, as the assessments will cover a year of 
exceptional financial depression. Thanks, however, to the 
fact that already Customs and Excise have yielded an increase 
for the nine months of nearly £30,000,000, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a fair margin in which to turn round, while 


as regards the total of Revenue the position at the end ‘of the | 
increase of about / 


first nine months is that there is an 
£10,000,000 as compared with the Chancellor’s estimated 
decline for the entire year of just over £4,000,000. Allowance 
has to be made for the inclusion in the Accounts at the end 


of the year of the Debt payment to America last month 7 
but as against that the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has his new sinking fund of about © 


amounting to about £29,000,000. 


£14,000,000. 
* * * 1 
Tue New YEAR Honovrs. 

Among the New Year Honours none has given greater 
pleasure “to the City than the Baronetcy conferred upon. Sir 
Ernest Musgrave Harvey, the Deputy- -Governor of the Bank of | 
England. Few Deputy Governors have experienced a more 
prolonged strain during years of crisis than Sir Ernest Harvey 
first as Deputy Cashier during the years of War, and later as 
Chief Cashier in some of the trying post-War years, Sir 
Ernest succeeded Sir Gordon Nairne as Comptroller of the 
Bank in 1925, and later was elected not only to the Board 
of the Bank but to the position of Deputy-Governor. How 
great have been the services he has rendered in that capacity 
is well known in the City, where he is held in the highest 
esteem. Va oan 

Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent., on 
June 30th, 1932. 
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WEST INDIES 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINFRS 


EN e)s 


The AL 


IDE 
WINTER CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JANUARY 25 for 45 DAYS 


TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, 
CARTAGENA, PANAMA, 
JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, 
BARBADOS AND MADEIRA. 


FROM 80 GUINEAS INCLUSIVE 





| OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boardin + 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEAb-MISTRESS., 
S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Chureh of England 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Tue 
LorD Bishop OF ST. ALBANS. University Examinations. 


Large playing-fields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


S* BRAN DON’S, CLERGY 
SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
Two Scholarships— 


One for Daughters of Clergy. 
One for Daughters of Laity. 


Offered March, 1933.—Apply HE&AD-MISTRESsS, 
S* CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens 

Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edi: 


Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C_M 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


~) T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, LOCK LEYS, WELWY N. 

Girls 8-18, boarding and day ; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chape! 
Preparation for examinations. 
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HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, Boarding Schoo 
for Girls. Sound practical education combined with 
healthy, happy life-—Principal, Miss RoGgErs. 





— E LAURELS, RUGBY.—Boarding School for Girls. 

ecognized by the Board of Education. Graduate 
Statf. Excellent health and games record. Individual! 
care. Seholarships available. A few vacancies for girl; 
working for School Certificate in 1933. Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 
Examination February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st, 





THE LAND WHERE ITS SUMMER NOW! | 
Take a Sea Tour to RIO DE JANEIRO AND | 
BUENOS AIRES 

Where the £1 ts worth 20/- to 22/-. 
Madeira and Teneriffe, 

By the Luxury Liners. Sailings: “ Almeda Star” 
Jan. 14, “ Avila Star” Feb. 4, “Andalucia Star” 
Feb. 25, “‘ Almeda Star” Mar.18. Round Tour occupies | 
approximately 7 weeks or fonger. Stop-over can be | 
arranged at moderate inclusive rates. 
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For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 

40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). 
Liverpool : 10 Water St. 
Manchester: 2 Albert Square and Principal 


Birmingham : 94 Colmore Row 
Agents 
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XFORD.—Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
invited for the Susette Taylor Fellowship of £150 

for graduates intending to do independent work involving | 
study abroad. Applications by January 3lst.—Further | 


particulars from the HALL SECRETARY. 

XFORD.—Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
( invited for a Senior Scholarship, of the maximut | 
value of £80 per annum, tenable from October, 1933, by a 
graduate wishing to read for an Oxiord research degree | 
or to pursue some other definite course of research. 
Applications by January 3lst.—Further particulars from 
the HALL SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
i PD* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed | 
School. Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 


books, guineas per Annum Individual attention. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE, | 














ee PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 


f'wo open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 

are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 

} ination February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 

| } 

ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 

Chairman: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough. | 





| 

Eight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30, are offered annually to girls between the ages 
of 12 and 15, Examinations in March, 1933, and suc- 


to reach him not later than March 1st, | Cessful candidates enter the school in the following May or | 
- a 4 } September. 


Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. | 





anne OTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. | 
Nee ‘inipasaieinion 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 3ist, 1933. Examina- 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MISTREss. 
Last day of entry, January 31st. 








CO-EDUCATION 


gg tyne SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.— Apply HEAD-MAstTeR 








EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded ly 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to publie 1874. 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


» 
Lee 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Under the management of the Society of Friends 
Examination for Scholarships in March. 
Apply for information to HEAD-MASTER before February L 
K 1 
moorland site. 
swimming. 
Head-Master, G. 





YORK, 





NGSMOOR SCHOOL, 
Co-educational to University entrance. 

Science labs., workshops. 
Approved by Cambridge 
R. SWAINE, 


GLOSSOP 
Healthy 
Dom. Scien 
Syndicate 








NAUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
S for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
hips won in 1952 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XL matehe 
E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J 


8. 


Headmasters 


ALDERSON, M.A. 

VT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
S tion will be held on June 13th, 14th and 15th, Ly 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not Le awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are als 
Bursaries of £30.for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Roval 
Marines, active and retired.—-Further information 
tained from the BURSAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford 








WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON. 
i Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Headmaster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, Oxon 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOL 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date kuow 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will ‘be pleased to idl 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ikleas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4 fel.: Mansion House 5053. 








S FOR BOYS AND GIRI 


>. 


ELOCUTION, &e. 
YCLENTIFILC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TON 1, 
S Distinct Knunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 

Mdme, 


Speech or Song. All vocal defects tre 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Coxz, 








ELOCUTION, &c.—Cont. 





OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 
Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.-—401 Strand, W.C.2. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 








COLLEGES 
IRK BECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.8c., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English; German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGH. Open to Non- 
University Students, Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to-students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECREYARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 





a BEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
Ss“ HOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. ~~ itty ATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, “KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
E.G ~s Aor -D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A— For information coucerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Boare of Education, 


apply to the SECRETARY. 


TYPEWRITING, 





AUTHORS, &e. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 





V/sS (Britain’s Best). State machine, colour 
a, 18/— PER DOZEN. 
post paid ‘arbons, Stencils, Juk—-Wholesale Prices.— 
EAC ROSS & CO., Mig. Specialists, PERTH, 
“SCOTLAND. 
] ADIES WISHING TO WRITE STORIES and 
4 Articles that will sell send for free brochure 


Woman’s Chanee in Journalism.’ 
FEMINA SCHOOL 
Street, London. 


M 


ne ge oy eles SIMPLY TAUGHT.— 
, tical Pitman Lessons 


‘—Secretarv, Dept.73D 


OF JOURNALISM, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
intensely prac- 
; work cut to minimum ; 








postal only. Dese ale Leaflets free.—F, GRANGE 
45), 145 Arncliffe Terrace, Bradford. 
ONG POEMS, Songs and Musical 





S ( ‘ompositions 
\ wanted for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
i.nown and unknown writers. Send MSS. PreTER DEREK, 
Lrp. (Dept. ZB), 108 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 


W R 


INSTITUTE 











ITE FOR 
spare time. 
(Dept 


PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
85D), Palace Uste, W.8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY 
SILVER and 





HIGH PRICES 
SOVEREL GENS, 


paid for GOLD, 

Banknotes _ per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheilield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities 
(,oods returned if price not accepted. 
\our odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
Hiond Street, London, W.1 


\ 


and CO., 7a, New 





JANTED to purchase.—-An EPSTEIN Bust or Mask, 
post-War period.—Box A5°%6, The Spectator. 











WINTER IN 


INDIA 


TRAVEL BY 





Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
| LONDON : 
| 104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 





Send or bring | 








ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
ONE CLASS CABIN STEAMERS. 


£65 RETURN 

















Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 | 
—_—_—$ ES ———$— \ 
MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stock 


ings, 








&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
| OR A UNIQUE PRESENT give a Crait-constructed, 
8-inch wide, Miniature inlaid bow-fronted chest of | 
drawers. Prices from £3 3s. — Particulars from 
BM/BXNN, London, W.C. 1 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 





Artistic and original work from £3 3s. 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 


Specimens sent, 
57 Mortimer Street, London, W. ft. 





AVE youanything tasell ? Readers having anyt 


thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Clas 


and should re 4 the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower St 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of 
week. Rt Dh —24% yr 6 insertions: 5% for 
74% for 26° and 10% for 5 


hing 


to sell, or protessiotal services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
ified i 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertior 


rect, 
each 
13: 





Pp’ LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the 

lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely 
Shetiand wool, 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, 
orin the famous “ Fair-Isle’’ patterns, At Shet 
prices, far less than shop prices.—-Wool prices are r' 
considerably, so order now before prices of kn 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Illus’d. 
List, Wm. D. JOHNSON, §S, 343, 


Shet- 


you 
reai 


Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
plain, 


laud 
ising 
itted 


Booklet and Price 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 


Any length cut. 


I 


Pat. 


246 Stornoway,Scotland. | 














FOR SALE 
| oar MPS.— Accumulation left by relative (dealer). 
a Started 1890. B, Colonials and Forcign. Huge 
j variety. Unsorted Parcels (mixed) 5s., 10s., 20s. Tam 


not dealer nor collector. 
Thornton Heath, Surrey 


PERRIN, 


120 Leander Road, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


BRIDE CAKES.—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., 
Chester. 














: — 
Eastgate Roy 














UNFURNISHED FLATS 








REE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDON 
F MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in a 
istricts. An invaluable —_, complete with indeya 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseckersa why 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rent: Als, £85 
to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 46 MANSIONS BURgat, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone: Mayfair 039]; 
5 lines.) 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ee —ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Fin. 
class -residential. Fully licensed. <A.A., R.A‘ 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1739, é 



































ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINg 

i BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water 

| Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A¢, 

| Id. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 

| FLaSTBOURNE. —~ANGLES PRIVATE  HOTE, 

“Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroony, 

English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’ Phone 311. 
- ———— | T\DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvik 7 
| ‘YyCrescent. Tgms. ‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 20750), © 





ONDON i 


i 

| du 

| CRANSTON’S COMPANY LONDON HOTELS, 
| High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

' IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 

i KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREED, 
j WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 

| Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
person for Bedroom, Breaktas, 
to April—ss. 6 
and professional classes. 





Uniform charge per : 
Attendance, and Vath-—November 


Largely patronized by Clergy 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greates 
AY Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 27) 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inc lusive terms from 1%, 
lilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician, 


‘ 





: por day. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





| As Kk for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ani 
i 1OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME HOUSE ASSOCTATION 








Lrp, j 
P. B. .-A,, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 Reset | 


STREET, W.1 


LTD., 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignto 
Gardens 5 acres, Haldon Golf Course near, Har © 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house 





ORQUAY.-—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Ai 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotd 
| which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ani 
| reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated ‘Tarif 
apply RESIDENT ProrrIETOR, Telephone 2655. 


\ 


os. 
9 








THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakias 
6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., of 
guineas weekly 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Sprcrator’s Recommended List. 


of hotels—or private holels—in any part 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the 7 ravel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 

ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—G hei 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH ILYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ww ATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN’ 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean),— TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).— GREAT = 
CALLANDER (Perths). “a APNOUGHT 

—PALA 


CE. 
CAMBRIDGE. mi VE BOAR. 


—BULI 
—GARDE N HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—-BRYN-TY ae H. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURHE. 





Tandon: 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb. = ANGLER’S, 
GAIRLOCH (Rogs-shire),—GAIR LOCH, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. nak ANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTIT CASTLE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverpess-shire).—STAF 
LAKE ba! _ 
VYRNV 
LANARE LYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR, 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYA A Baas TORTIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOT 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH rT E. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury 8t., W.C. 
—-KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


* Re-open March Ist, 1933. 














Street, London, W.C. 1 Friday, January 6, 


ARMS & GOLF 


AR. 
Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 


1. 


O,.1. 
C1 


“Printed “ Ww. ‘Sexton | AND Sons, Le, 68 and 99 Fetter Lane, EC, 4, nr published oy 


1933 


MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU roRT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).--BENTS. 
NAIRN | .—GOLFVIEW. 


OBAN.—ALEXANDRA, 
—GRE ae WESTE RN, 
—STATIC 
PAR (( Sea) OT. AUSTELL BAY. 
RT STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL, ACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.- ”, “eee L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Don) at. “NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SEREWSBURY (NE) LHAWKSTONE PK., Westos 
SOUTHPORT.-—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
(nr)—HUNTLY, 5 aaa 
TEWKESBURY “ROYAL HOP POLE 
FORGUAT — eee 
ICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MA 


ARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 











a at their Offices, No. 99 Gowet | 


Tue Soaceaten, Ltp 











